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WILDLIFE REVIEW No. 54 


WILDLIFE (GEIMERAL)~-BEHAVIOR 





ENNION, 2. Ae Re The story of migration. 100 pages, illus. Oxford 
University Press, Toronto. 1947. 33.00. 
The story progresses in intimate detail from the beginning of life on 
earth through the irregular wanderings of man and other animals to the 
recular migrations of sea animals and of birds. It was written for young 
people; bit the author has also made it an entertaining and instructive © 
book for adults. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--CONTROL 





EADIE, W. ROBERT, and HAMILTON, W. J., JR. Control of small animals in 
homes and gardens.. .Cornell. Extension Bulletin 729. 20 pages, iilus. 
November 197. ree gn SE 

The authors describe the habits and control of. squirrels, chipmunks, 
woodchucks, cottontails, mice, moles, bats, skunks, porcupines, and snakes, 


Bulletin 3(3}): 1,6-7,; illus, March 19h. ac. .avng ee cees 

Damage to gardens and commercial crons is becoming. an, increasingly 
important problem in many.states. In Oregon the. offenders. include black- 
tail deer (the worst), elk, nheasants, wa terfowl, beaver, and muskrats. 
The author discusses such methods of contr rol as,.oven wire and electric 
fences, chemical repellents, frightening devi¢es, and special hunting 
seasons. In a particular instance, he recommends the consideration of all 


HAMER, AUSTIN F. Game damage in Orejon. Oregon State Game Commission 


known methods of control. 


WILDLIFE ( GENERAL )--DISEASES 





ANAS 70S, “GxORGE,. Hosts of certain New York ticks, Psyche 54(3): 
1768-180. September 1917. 

This paper is a record of about 1000 ticks. of. 6 species collected at 
the. eastern end of Long Island, New York, from May to September 1916, at 


3 stations: Montauk Point, Hither Hills State Parks . and Hook Pond (East 
Hampton). The hosts include 5 species of birds and.12 of mammals. 
--li. Alberts wo 


ee eee 


ANONYMOUS 3. Tularemia, an animal-borne disease... Ue.Se De I.y Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Wildlife Lesflet 271. pages... June, i9k5. 

This is a revision of Wildlife Leaflet 271, first published in May 1945. 
It discusses the nature and history of the disease, and seaueiioen its 
symptoms in man and wild rabbits. The animels in which. tularemiz has 
been found include wild hares, a large variety of rodents, onossum, skunk, 
gray fox, coyote, jlomestic cat, sheen, ruffed grouse, sharp-tailed grouse, 
and quail. Rabbits should be" Haridled with ruit»er gloves to reduce the 
chance of infection. Streptomycin is an effective remedy. ‘Wild rabbits 
for restocking should be quarantined for at least 10 days before: being 
liberated. . 
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WILDLIF®S (GENERAL )--FAUNAS & MANUALS ° 





EDDY, SAUMUEL, and EODSON, ALEXANDER C. Taxonomic: kcy's' to the common 
animals of Minnesota exclusive of the parasitic worms, insects and birds. 
114 pages. Burgess Publishing Co., 126 South Sixth Strect, Minneapolis 15, 
Minnesota. “197. 31.75. 

"These taxonomic keys are prepared for the purpose of aiding in the 
identification of common animals, exclusive of those © groups for which current 
taxonomic literature is already available or which wus © e too large to 
include in 2 brief sct of keys." Beside-the.keys there is 2 15=p.ze 
bibliosraphy which includes papers ind monographs dealing with the habits and 
distribution of the animals of Minnesota and taxonomy in general.--M. Alberts < 


HATT, NOBERT T., and others. Island life: a study of the land vertebrates 
of the islands of castern Lake lichigan. Cranbrook Institute of Science 
Bulletin 27. 179 pages, illus. 1948. (4.00. 

This thorough study is based do A on investigations by the 
Cranbrook Institute and the University of Michigan between 1937 and 19h). 
These aimed to determine both the georrartic and the ccologic distribution 
of the islands‘ animals. The collecting of material was thorough. Obser- 
vations of others over a neriod of 100 yoars are included. The principal 
subjects discussed are gcological history, cultural history, descriptions 
of the individual islands, amphibians, reptiles, birds, mammals, modification 

habits, and factors of distribution. The largest island is Beaver, with 
58 square miles; the most isolated is South Fox, 16 miles offshore. Among 
the best established animals were toad; ring-neck and garter snakes;. kingoird, 
tree swallow, crow, willow thrush, cedar waxvring, starling, ovenbird, red- 
start, redving, and song sparrow; red fox, castern chipmunk, woodland deer- 
mouse, and snowshoe hare. Raccoon, skunk, and white-tailed deer have been 
introduced. There is a 9 eg discussion of various factors of distribution 
that are responsible for the meagre faunas. 


WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--HABIT:.TS 





ORD 


FITTER, R. S. R. London's natural history. 232 pages, illus. Collius, 
Toronto. 1945. l.50. 
The author describes the w.y man has modified his original ‘omrironment,. 
and of how in spite of his intensive occupation of the London irea he still 
is surrounded by 2 viried pornulation of ple ants and animals, some of which 
have been there as long 2s he. Several. chapters trace the growth of London; 
several others discuss “prominent environmental influences: (1)digging for 
building matcrisls, (2)trade and traffic, (3)water supply, (4)refuse disposal, 
(5)smoke, (4)foodegetting, (7)sport. Man has exterminated much of the 
original life of the ares. and its place has been taken by his structures or 
by immigrant plants and animals. All of this is clearly pictured in words 
2 and with maps nn many color and black and white photos. The book indicates 
Zquite well the urban cnvironment of « large portion of the Americ2zn people, 

as well as the British. Charles Eltcn revicwed it on pace 95 of The Journal 
of Animal Ecology for May 197. 





WILDLIFE REVIEW No. 54 


WILDLIFE (GENERAI.)--MANAGEMENT 





. ANONYMOUS. Wisconsin conservation in review--197. Wisconsin Conservation 

Bulletin 13(3): 10-25. March 1948. j 

This is a resume of the work and some of the- problems of the State Conser- 
vation Department. Game management activities included the stocking of over 
170,990 pheasants; establishment of new public hunting and refuge areus; survey 
of heavy damage by deer to forest. reproduction; extensive surveys on the status 
of Wisconsin wildlife; and research on dver, muskrats, phoasants, quail, grouse, 
waterfowl, and foxes. Fish management activities included propagstion;.lake 
and stream surveys; several fish management projects; a creel census of Lake 
Mendota ice fishing; removal of over 6 million pounds of rough fish; and 
management of the Great Lakes fishery. ee 

CURRAN, GEORGE A. Wiscorisin's public hunting: grounds. Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Bulletin 13(1): 23-32, illus. . January 198. 

Posting of private lands, clean farming, and marsh drainage havc greatly 
restricted .public hunting in ‘isconsin in the lest 30 years. From 1943 to 
1947 nearly 200,000 acres 81,000 purchased, the rest Leasod) were set aside 
as public hunting grounds. The areas are systematically chosen and cdministercd. 
.Protection is given the owners of leased areas. Habitat improvement is the 
first objective in the development of purchased arcas. A list of over 60 areas 
in 33 counties gives their exact location and principzl kinds of game. 


DAVENPORT, L. A. Game cqunts can be made from the air. Michigan 
Conservation *17(1): 7,14, illus. January 1948. 

The. advantages, disadvantages, and technique of serial censusing are 
discussed. Flights have been made to census small game, deer, clk, moose, 
and waterfowl. Aeri2l surveys are «specially successful in waterfowl 
censusing. They are quicker, more accurate, and cheaper than the old 
ground survey methods.-=M. Alberts 


DUGUAY, JEAN, L2 cynegdtique moderne. La Forét Québecoise 1302): 67- 1S, 
illus. January 1948. ee 

A review of the basis for scicntific wildlife management. The author 
discusses fundamental properties of animal populations, such as biotic 
potential, fluctuations in numbers, liniting factors, and reactions to 
changes in the environment. He cites specific examples for -the deer, hare, 
grouse, and quail.. Cover mapping, populntion inventorics, edge effect, food 
and cover manipulation, predator control and refuges are treated bricfly. 
Emphasis is given to the need for integrating wildlife management with 
forestry practices and for student training facilities in this ficld. 
——Durward L. Allen. 
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WILDLIFE (GENERAL )--1ANAGEMENT 





GABRIELSON, Ih. N. Basic importance of good mana.cment of natural 

resources. The American Field 149(23): 716-717. June 5, 1948. 

4n address delivered at the fortieth annual convention .of the League of 
Ohic Sportsmen, held March 20, 1948, in Columbus, Ohio. In it, Dr. Gatbriclson 
points out two basic factors that affect all wildlife populations: (1) the _ 
constantly increasing human population of North America and (2) a constantly 
growing number of people who help harvest the annual crop of fish and g2me 
produced in a shrinking environment. He reviews the mistakes in some of the 
present wildlife managenent programs, and suggests ways of correcting then. 
The noint is stressed that. sportsmen's associations can. be instrumental in | 
promoting intelligent programs.--M. Alberts © : f 


GILLHAM, CH.RLES E. Trouble in alaska. Outdoors 16(5): 15-19, 56-57, ay 
illus. Moy 1948. be 

flaska's game is seriously endangered by hunting pressure and. predators. 1 
Only money and work will save it. 


JOHNSON, FLOYD 4. Upland game management. 30 pases, illus. Wildlife 
Management Institute, Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. Ce: 1948. 

In 4 chapters the author discusses "Why \iildlife Ifanavzement is Necessary"; 
"Good Farming is Good : a saareeteia Hanagement"; "Farmer-Sportsman Co-operation"; 





and "Predator Control.! 

practices he includes a and moisture 
row management, stabilization of ravine 
banks, utilization of wet areas and odd 
development. Farmers and sportsmen can 
geome and game arers ..nd in food, water, 


illustrated with photos, drawings, and maps. 


LEEDY, DaNIEL L. aerial photographs, their interpretation and suggested 
Journal of Wildlife Management 12(2): 191-210, 


uses in wildlife management. 
illus. April 198. 


The author describes types of aerial photos, how they arc 
status of acrial photozraphy in the United States, how to select photos 
where to ovtain them, and methods of 
studying and interpreting them.. Aerial photos miy be used as maps; for | 
determining sume range; for censusing big game, seals, miskrats, waterfowl, 


for use in wildlife manngement, how and 


etc; for locating game refuge sites; in 


areas damaged by fires, floods, insec ~ or disease; .in determining 

wayse The discussion is: helped by 
the inclusion of examples of acrial chenie. the description of techniques, 
and the descripticn of specific applications in ° 


hunting pressure; and in various othe 


There is a list of 2bout LO references. 


among good farming and wildlife: manasoment 


conservation, shulterbelts, fencce a 
and drainage ditch edges and stream ‘ 
corners, fire control, and pond 

cocperate in surveying y 
and cover. The oulletin is well i 


made ho 
ide, the 


law enforcement; in the study of 


wildlifc management. 
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‘WILDLIFE (GENERAL)--MORT.LITY 





FOSS, ‘ILLLiM M. DDI. New York State Conserva rtionist 2(6): 22-23, 
illus. June-July 1948. 

"During the past ‘three years the New York State Conservation Department 
has treated some 120,000 acres of forest lind with DDT for the control of 
the gypsy moth and other forest insects. Dosaves have been limited ‘to 
one-half to one pound per acre and in ail instances cure has been exercised 
to avoid the direct application of the insecticide to streams inhabited 
by fish. Observations, carried on during and f-r a period of several weeks 
after application, failed to reveal any detrimental effects." 


“ILDLIFE (GENERAL)--POPULATIONS _ 








VESEY-FITZGERALD, BRIAN. British game. 20 pages, illus. Collins, 
Toronto. 1946. 34.50. . 

This volume is beautifully illustrated with over 2 dozen colored 
reproductions of paintings, Lithographs, etc. and many more large photogravhs. 
The text describes in detail the history, ochavior, and vaiue to min of 
8 species of upland game birds; a varicty of ducks, csese, and swans; h specics 
of shorebirds; rabbit, hares, coot, and woodpigeon; and red, fallow, and roe 
deer. Quite a few of the specics discussed occur also in North America. In 
a chapter dealing with "The Numbers of ‘Mildfowl" there is em whasis on their 
world-wide reduction in numbers and the factors involved. A section on 
preservation has chapters - "The Enemies of Game", "The Gamekeeper", and 
"The Preservation of Game." The first of thes: » has brief accounts of over 
O birds and mammals, many of which are not asend as enemies by the author. 
He rates the brown rat as the No. 1 enemy, with the fox second, and the 
gray squirrel perhaps third. Other serious cnemies are wild cat, crows, and 
gulls. 


MAMMLALS-—BIOGR.PHY & HISTORY 


GRINNELL, "ILDA ‘’. idmund Heller: 1875-1939. Journal cf Manmalcgy 
28(3): 209-218, illus. August 197. 
Pellicer meade trips for the study and collection of animals. is director 
of the Milwaukee and San Francisco z00s he greatly improved living conditions 
for their animals. The author cites 15 publications that relate to hin, 
and more thin 50 of his owm-. 


MAMMALS--FAUNAS & MANUALS 


INGLES, LLOYD GLENN. Nammals of California. 258 pa_«s, illus. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Calif. 1947. %h.00. 

Numerous photocraphs make this book useful to beginners; a key and ronge 
maps help those who are more advanced to identify all the snpecics of land 
mammals in the State. Most of the book is composed of in teresting natural 
history accounts of one or more of the better known, more conspicuous spccics 
of each genus. Subsnecics are not treated. The author emphasizes that the 
study of mammals requires a different approach from the study of birds. He 
tells how to collect them and prepare skins; and he suggests problems for 
study. There is a detailed index. 
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MAMMALS--FOUNAS & HANUALS--Contimued 








SOPER, J, DEJEY, Marmeal. notes fron the Grand Prairie--Peace Rivér region, 
Albert2. Journal of Mammalogy 29(1): 9-6), illus.. February 1948. 

The author made the investigation in 19h). He records distribution 
measurenents , and behavior for. 42 species. The region described lics 
entirely within the Canadian life zone; and the vegetation is dominated ty 
conifer, poplar, and birch forest, with scattered muskegs. 


MAML.LS--BIG GME (GENER.L) 





CON, I. iicl. The vecurrence of the granular tape-vorm Echinococcus 
granulosus ‘in wild game in North Ameries. Journal of Wildlife Nan:gement 
12(1): 105-106. January 19):8. 

The 2uthor reviews published rovorts on the occurrence of hydatid disease 
in man and i vild : mammals . In addition to these occurrences he found cysts 
in the lungs of olack-tailed deer on Vancouver Island and of elk and mule 
dcer in Jasper and Banff National Parks. One wolf was infested with adult 
Echinococcus, There is some danger of human infestation in these parks. 





SCHNEIDER, P . J. Game division vrogrin. Oregon State Gume Commission 
Bulletin 3(5): 1,6-3, illus. iisy 1948. 

Big game studies in Oregon involve antelope, 2 kinds of deer, and 2 kinds 
of elk. All big game habitat is being classified; and herd composition, . 
annual harvest, and other data are oeing compiled. "The long range objective 
is to secure sufficient data te permit practical delineation of each big 
gome herd range and to apply management on the basis of herd ranges." ‘The 
program on upland game is similar to that on big game. Ringneckcd phcasant 
and valley quail are the principal species being studied. 


. 


MAMMALS--BIG GiME (DEER) 





aTOOD, HARL L, aA nutritional knowledge short cut. Journal of Vildiife 
Management 12(1): 1-8. . January 1948. 

The author made a pratiminary study of the nutritive value of 14 white- 
teiled deer foods by means of fecding experiments with albino rats. This 
procedure clinminates all variables but the diet and greatly reduces time 
and expense. The number of experimental deer can be reduced to those needed 
for spot check tests. 


DAKE, PUL D. -Deer foods in the Missouri Ozarks... Missouri Conserv..tion- 
ist 8(9): 4-5, illus. September 19),7. 

220 known species of plants are ¢ten by decr in the Ozark rogion. Onk= 
hickory and onkep vine woodlands are the dominant plant associations of the 
region; and when there is 3 crop acorns are an important food. In summer 
and fall hervaceous plants are the main food; while in winter they are large- 
ly replaced by twigs from small trees, shrubs, and vines, particularly low- 
bush blueberry, dwarf sumec, New Jersey tea, sassafras, catbrier, and Ozar 
buckbrush (coralberry). Spring provides a variety of tender shoots and 
buds .--li. .Albervs 
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M\MMLS--BIG GME (DEER)--Contimed 





L:YCOCK, “. E, Looking ahead to the dear old days. ifichigan Conservation 
16(10): 5, 12, illus. November 197. ; 

This is a discussion of deer starvation in thé Gladwin Refuge (N. VJ. corner 
of Gladwin Co., Michigan). The deer population has becn steadily increasing 
in this area, and deer are starving because it is becoming browsed out. 
Artifical feeding and cutting management programs have proved expensive and 


useless. "It seems that the practical way to handle the situation is to control 


the size of the herd and keep it at a level where the natural food will. 
support it."--M. Alberts 


MATSON, J. R. Cats kill deer. Journal of nian 29(1): 69-70. February 
1948. 

In recent years as many as 5 deer in 2 weeks have been found killed wy 
bobcats in a single locality in Pennsylvania. The wthor states that bobcats 
live almost exclusively on deer in one locality, He describes instances of 
killing. 


O'ROKE, E. C., and HsAIERSTROM, F.N,, JR. Productivity and yield cf the 
George Reserve deer herd. Journal of Wildlife Management 12(1): 78-36. 
‘January 19448. . 4 " 

This herd of deer.grew from 4 does and 2 bucks in 1928 to 160 inimals in 
the fail of 1933. By that time the vegetution on this 1200-acre area -was 
being drastically overused; so in January 193) shooting of the deer was begun. 
Since that time 546 deer have been taken. The annual harvest has averaged 
“-about one-third of the winter population, which is now planned t2 be kept at 
50-60. The authors describe the vegetation and other envirenmental conditions 
and give statistics on the population and its productivity and harvest. They 
conclude that the annual surplus from a herd of deer kept in an enclosure 
must be removed promptly if other losses are to be kept low; and that a decr 
herd under comparable range conditions should yicld an annual harvest of 
about one-third of the winter population. “deer management also needs simpler 
census methods than tho standard deer drive.". 


SWIFT, R. W.- Deer select most nutritious forages, Journal ‘of Wildlife 
Management $003): 109-110. January 195. 

White-tailed deer consistently grazed on young wheat ond on clover in 
particular parts cf ficlds in Centre Co., Pennsylvania. ‘heat leaves and 
kernels and clover leaves were analyzed from the: grazed and from ungrazed 
areas. There were sctrcely any diffcrences in the grain; but the grazed wheat 
and clover had more of most of the ingredients analyzed than did the ungrazed. 
The greater amounts of calcium, phosphorus, and ether were particularly sig- 
nificant. 
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MAMMLLS--RIG GME (..NTELOPE, BEAR, ETC.) 
\NONYMOUS, Field crevrs complete 1948 antelop census. “yoming Wild 
Life 12(h): 18-25, 35, 37, illus. April 1948, 
A count of 65,000 antelope was- baged on heetviithore tints - in 357 hours 


of flying time. districts were flown simiuitaneously. A map shows the 


population by areas. This is an increase from abéut 5,000 animals in 
190). Careful control of the harvests are necéssary if this large perul.ation 
is. to be maintained. 


BUECHNER, HELIUT K. The antelope situation. Texas Game and Fish 6(5): 

5,12,17-18,° illus. April 1948. 
The Texas Cooperative Wildlife Ur. it carried on intensive research 

between June 1946 and Se eptember 19):7 on antélopé-livestock relations. It 
found that pene was little competition between cattle and antelope, since 
antelone fed mostly on plants that were nct eaten by cattle. Their principal 
food was a bebe variety of ‘orbs and shrubs and-enly a few grasses. There 
are now about 6000 antelope in west Texas. It would be advantageous to both 
ranchers and sportsmen’ to inenease this number and to havé an anmal harvest. 


deVOS, A. Status of the ‘woodland eariboy in Ontario. Sylva (1): 
17-23, illus. 1948. A , 

"Only drastic protection measures, taken immediately can save the species 
from complete extermination in Ontario." The disappearance of caribou is 
attributed to settlement, lumbcring, and fires, which destroyed their winter 
ringe, and to ruthless slaughter. ‘ 

BINLRSEN, ARTHUR S, The pronghorn antclope and its management. 238 pages, 
llus. % 4leLife Management Institute, 822 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, 

e Ce “4.00. : 

This account is based mostly on the suthor's observations in southeastern 
Oregon between 1936 and 19h), and on those of other Oregonians. <iAbout half 
of the book descrives the pronghorn's physical ‘charactcristics, behavior, 
food habits, discase and mortality, and life history. The other half deals 
with its distribution, relation to civilization, management, 2nd ! hunting . 
Many specific observations and many et i cae the pronghorn to life. 


tc fe 


GLOVER, RICHARD. The wisent or Burcpean bison. Journal of Mam malog 
284): 333-342, November 19u:7. 

Barely a. hundred wisents were alive at ‘the Neginning of the last war. 
The Tsars game Laws preserved then in the Forest of Bialowies and the 
Caucasus until after the first.world war. Sincté then they have been ree 
from extinction mostly by the. Gu sryman's careful pict tages The author quot 
froin his wm observations and those of others on the life history and 
behavior of this noble forest animal, and relates the interesting story of 
its preservation. ig 

KENNEDY, CEIL 4. Golden eagle kills bighorn lamb.. Journal of 
Mammalogy 29(1): 68-69. February 1948. 

In New Nexicc, February 197. 
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MAMMALS--G.iME (NTELOPE, BER, ETC.)--Continued 








MURIE, .DOLPH. Cattle on grizzly bear herd Journal of ‘iildlife Management 
12(1): 57-72, illus. January 19)8.::' ae 

The author studied bear predation on a range in Teton National “Forest, 
Wyoming in 1945 and 196. .In 195 there were ‘25 losses among 1648 cattle 
10 of these were attributed to grizzlics. In 196 there were 2) losses, of 
which ll were attributed to grizzlies. Most cf ‘the losses .re describca ‘in 
det2il. The author believes ‘thet 4 majority of the grizzlies take :to killing 
.enttle. Cattlemen, campers, Sportsmen, and wildlif: ccnservationists differ 
widely in their opinions on whether grizzlies should be preserved or destroyed. 





MAMMALS--FURBEARERS (Bi..VER) 

BRADT, G. W. Michigan beaver management. 56 pages, - illus. Michigan 
Department of Conservation, Lansing. 197. 

In 6 chapters the cuthor discusses "History", "General Characteristics", 
"Population Studies", "Management", “Beaver Parming", and “Beaver vs. Tr¢ ut 
Controversy."* The chapter on population studies describes research methods, 
life history, behavior, and food. Managemcnt requires a method of censusing; 
measures of reproductive rate, mortality factors, and food supply; knowledge 
of the manner of dispersal; and means 2nd authority for contr thing - the harvest 
by man. There are excellent, large photos and entertaining drawin 


PACK..RD, FRED M. i. survey of the beaver population of Rocky Mountain 
National Park, Colorad>. Journal of: Mammalogy 28(3): 219-227... .ugust 197. 
The author made this survey in 1939 and 1940, using. the methods of the 

state-wide Pittman-Robertsen study. He tabulatcs the population, area by 
area, over the Park. .«lmost every stream avle to support veaver was stocked 
to capzcity, and the population was fairly stable. « mumber of c 2c Lonies 
depended on willow rather than aspen. On the streans near Estes “Park there 
was serious competition with deer and clk for food in winter.. Beaver did 
some damage to nearby private preperty, mostly by flocding pasture land and 
clogving irrigation ditches. 


SYANK, “'ENDELL G., and CLOVER, FRED . Beaver ‘censusing by airplane. 
Journal of Wildlife Management 12(2): Ou. april 1943. 
“= Ona flicht in april 1947 in “est Virginia, 103 miles of stream with over 
50 beaver colonies were covered in 45 minutes. The total cost was 521.50. 
It would have been oractically inmossivle to census the are2 on foot. There 
are 2 sources of crror ‘in this kind of census: difficulty in determining the 
number of colonies where a stream has many dams close together, and failure 
to determine the number of bank bewer, «: fall cerisus would be more. satis- 
factory than a spring census. ‘For safety in rough cuuntry a plane should 
have plenty of mower. | , 
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MAMMLS--FURR:..RERS (USK RaT ¢ NUTRLA) 
(Sec also BIRDS-—-."ERFOUL, Smith) 





ANDERSON, JOHN: M. Sex ratio and weights of southwestern Lake Erie mskrats. 
Journal of. Hamnalogy 28(4): 391-395. November 19h7. 

2800 acres of marsh of Sandusky Bay, Ohio were trapned oy ll trappers 
from December 10, 1945 to March 15, 1946. Over 10,000 muskrats ry cre _taken-- 
124 males to 100 females. Males taken during the: last 2 weeks of the season 
averaged 2.4 pceabins females averaccd 2.26 ncounds.. »-' 


ANDERSON, WALLACE L. Level ditching to improve muskrat marshes. Journal 
of Vldlife Management 12(2): 172-176. .pril 1948. 

"The study of. three Wisconsin marshes, in which the owners had constructed 
level ditches between 1938 and 1940 demonstrated that on peat and muck murshes_ 
having low water levels (0.5 feet in winter) in castcentral ‘lisconsin, level 
ditching .on less than 25 ner cent of the total marsh are2 resulted in: 

"(a) An increase of 2.5, or 192 per cent in the nuntber of mskrrts caucht 

per acre per year. 

"(b) .in increase of ‘33.05, or 259 per cent in the net return per. acre 

per year. 

"(c) An increase of 97 per cent in the rate cf interest carned on capate 

' investment in site of an increase of 54 >er cent in the amount of 
capital invested. 

"(d) an increase of 31.06, or 23. per cent in the return per hour of labor 

snent in trarning, skinning, stretching and sapien muskrats." 


Ti 


iSBROOK, FRANK G. Nutrias crow in United States, Journal of Wildlife 
Management 12(1): 87-95, illus. | January 19)8. 

The author reviews the depletion of nutria in Argentine in the la st. half 
of the nineteenth century; and their later production in cap tivity in Europe, 
South ‘merica, and lNerth America. Wutria farming did not prove profitable 
and by 190 only few farms remained. In the United States nutria have been 

released or escaped from farms in Vashington, Louisiana, New Mexico, and 
elsewhere. Now they are pretty well cstablished in \'ashington, Louisiana, 
and Texas. The author describes appearance, bchavior, fecding habits, 
reproduction, trapping, and use as: food. Nutria are strictly hercivorous. 
They should thrive in any -tcod muskrat habitat. 

apeeg HERBERT L. Esti nating muskrat porulations by house counts. U.S.D.I. 
Fish and Widlife Service, ° Tildlife Leaflet 306. 17 DAgeSy — June 1948. 

iuskrat posulations may be estimated accurately by year to year. counts of 
occupied dwelling houses and consideration of the number of bank muskrats. 
Population figures have been based on an estimate of 5 animals to eae 2 large 
house. The avera;c litter sizc of each race would be 4 beticr figure; and 
a still better one would consider the survival rate. -Proper harves ting calls 
for distinguishing between dwelling houses and fecding huts. 
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MAMMALS--FURBE..RERS (MUSKRAT *& NUTRLL)--Continued 





DOZIER, HDRERT L., M.RMKLEY, MERLE H., .and LLE ELLYN, LEON..2D ut. Muskrat - 
investigations on the Blackwatcr National Wildlife Refuge, Marylahi, 19i1- 
1945. Journal of Wildlife Management 12(2): 177-199, ‘illus. © april 19)8. 

Date ‘are given on 5 yeurs controlled trapping operstions ona 5,233-acre 
tidal marsh: area in Dorchester Co., Maryland. .Of 23,539‘ muskrats examined, 
13,421(574) were males, a sex ratio of 133:100. Two distinct color phases 
occurred, of which 52% were blackeand-t2n and 18% browm. lales aversyed 2.4 
ounces heavicr than females. Average weights of tic total catch varied little 
from year tc year. “eights increased progressively from January 1 tc February 15, 
followed by 2 rapid decline. Wore animals were trapped during January; but 
best prime pelts were taken during the iatter half cf February.. « discussion 
of suggested management principles is given.--licrle H. Markley. 

4..RSH, D. B. Ratting in the delta. : The Beaver 273:' 32=35, illus. arch 19)8, 

The author describes the taking of muskrats in the Yukon delta. Beginning 
March 1 they are trapped 2t their nust-ups in the lakes. Later, when the 
river is in fleod, they are‘shot.: The carcasses are used for food. The 
averaze annual value of the fur is nearly one-he2lf million dollars, 

RICHMOND, NEIL D; The scircitz; of muskrats in Northwestern Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania’ Game News 18(10): 11,31, illus. Jamary 1948. 

A recent study of muskrat populaticns lead to the cenélusion thet floods 
and droughts are resvonsible for decrease in numbers. Flcodis may drive 
the miskrat from its heme and droughts may cause a serious food shortaze. 
--li.: lberts ‘. 

RIDER, ©..ROL, and °...CY, RALPH J. Preliminary survey of the helminth 
parasites of muskrats in northwestern Oregon, with descrintion of Hymenolepis 
Gndatrae n. sp. Transictizns of the jmerican Microscopical Society 66(2): 
176-181, illus. April 19,7. x 

"A preliminary survey of the helminth parasites of muskrats in. the region. 
of Scappoose, Oregon, has been made. The following parasites. have been ~ 
shown to be quite common in thesc hosts. Echincstoma revolutum, Notocotylus 
urbanensis, Hymenolepis ondatrae an? Tacnia taeniaéformis. « nematede of 
the genus Trichostronzylus? was found in three instinces. A complete 
description is civen of Hymenolenis ondatrae, which was ascertained to be 2 
new species."~-li, Alberts uy 


SHOMON, JOSETU J. Bonanza from the marshes. Huntiag and Fishing 25(3): 
UbelS, illus. March 19)8. 
It is estimated that 6,000,000 wuskrats will be cau_ht by tranners during 


the coming winter. These factors have made the muskrat the backbone of the 
modern fur industry: (1) splendid apnearance and fairly durable; (2) can 


be made to imitate other furs; (3) the supply seems inexhaustible. Production 
and yield are increasing, 2nd with judicious manacemert the muskrat can be 
a highly profitaole resource.--ii. ,lberts 
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MAMMALS--FURBE:.RERS (RACCCON, FOXES, ETC.) ; 
(See ee GE (DEER) “natson$ MAMLLS-=RODE oe TICE, EI.) 7 
Spencer; and hi2LLLS--RODENTS (SQUERRELS ) ; yeedy) , : 


CP..°5, «ITLPRED D, The ecology anc’ manavement of the prairic spotted 
skurk in Iowa. Ecological Monorraphs 18(2):-201-232, illus. april 19 ti. , 

This investi..ation was made between March 1939 and June 1942 on a 17% 
square-mile tracf in Yan Buren County,. southeastern Iewa.: The prairie 
spotted skunk occurs -throuzhout the. Sta ,te.: The’ ‘Authér published on the 
skunk's food habits in the Journal of rlamaalogy. in 19kl. The present article 
reports. on trapping technique, life history,. behavior, ecology, 2nd management. 
sens were many dens, none of which was the proncrty of 1 sin le skunk. 

ost of the dens were in and about farm yards. In winter the average indi-.' 
vidual used 2 or 3 dens on a quarter secticn of land. In smring the living 
space of femcles was abeut the same, while that.of males.increased to 2-h 
sections. The population density on 4 sections that were intensively trapped 
in the winter and spring cf 1942 was 13 per square mile. 65% of the farniers 
on the area had spotted skunks 2bcut their yards between June 191 and June 
1942. bout onesthird had had trouble with them (half <f all killed were 
killed for being.a nuisznce or rreying on ~sultry): half were anathetic 
toward them. In some instances spotted skunks seemed to account for the 
absence of rats; in other both lived near qne anther. 


FITCH, HENRY S. a study of coy te relationships on cattle range. Journal 
of ‘H1dlife iwanagement 12(1): 73-78. January 19). : 

More than 1100 coyote scats were collected on the San Joaquin Exnerimental 
Renge between 1939 and 191. The author lists and sives the number of 
cecurrences of each identified item. Seasonal chances in focd were slight. 
In 1935 the coyote porulation on the area was high, Since then control 
greatly reduced it, but this had no evident effect on porulations of the main 
food species (ground squirrel, cottontail, kangaroo: rat, and _opher). “Re-= 
laticns with range cattle are generally hernen ious, but 4 inijividual coyotes, 
which Learn to kill small calves, may cayse serious dama_e at times 


GIER, H. T.. Rabies in the wild. arent of ililgiite Management 12( 2): 
142-153. april 198. , 
Epizootics of rabics hove. -ccurred in various parts of the United States 
in foxcs, wolves, skunks, coyotes, and other carnivores. a current epizootic 
extends from New York southwestward through the allegheny Plateau and west 
to arkansas and Louisiana. Zz ‘xes are the prinary carriers in much of this 
area. Except. in New York, Alabama, 2nd Georgia there is an accompanying 
enizootic in dogs. Rabies is comnon in gray foxes in southeastern Ohic. 
Loss 2f livestock from rabies his been igh there for the nist 2 years and 
some of it is due to foxes. In erder to control abhi in wild animals there 
must be control in dos. In addition, overpopuletion must be prevented 
or eliminated. 
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S--i(DENTS (MICE, ETC.), 


OLIVE, JOUN A., and wILEY, CH.JLES V. Sarecptic mange in the red fox in 


Ohic. Journal of Mammialory 29(1): 73-74, illus. February 


19:3 e 


"From July to November of 1946 severe cascs of mange were observe i in ten 


dead or dying red foxes (Vulpes fulva) in Tuscaravas County, 


Ohic." 3 foxes 


were cxamined and were found to be heavily parasitized with the niange mite, 
Sarcoptes scabei. One of these had gastroenteritis and. contained over 200 
oundworms of 2 species. Malnutrition was indicatec in all the mancy foxes-- 


probably due to the. effect of the mites, The red fox peyulation was cxceedin_iy 


high at the time. 


QUCRTIUP, ©. ii, Here's a practical way t©. identify your mink. Slack Fox 


Magazine 31(2): 19, 3h. June 1947. 


A marking method is described for permanent identificaticn of minks. Tho 


system used is that of electric tattooing of the foot pads 


with lack: India ink. 


Diagrams show the ‘sequence of numberins. Pads on the front feet are used to 


designate the animal number, while hind fuct pads arc usu: 


trapped wild animals.--hierle H. Markley. 


to, indicate the ycar 


,ef birth. This methed may have application in the identification of live- 


SEITZ, J. H. Symptoms of robics in foxes. Black Fox Magazine 31(10): 


16, 25-26. February 198. 


4A discussion of case histories of rabid wild cray and re 


j foxes examine? 


during an outbreak of this disease in northern “est Virginia. The me out- 


standing an? constant symptcm was a ahance in Dchavior or 
foxes were fearless ind aggressive and showed a tendency to 
that’ exhibits a change rarkedly different from the nornal, 
should be considered a rabics suspect.--Merle H. iarkley. 


SAMPSON "y MUIK W., and BENNITT, iUDOLF. Ways and means 


control lissouri Conservationist 3(12): u-5,6, illus.: anc 
: Deceiber 1947 and January 1948. , 


lispositicn. iiabid 


attack. iny fox 


retirin:; behavior 


in wolf-cuyote=bobcat 
9(1): 4-5, illus. 


Predators that cause the mst dama_c for Missouri: farsers sre wf, coyote, 


ane bobcat. methods of contre] have been in use since 19 
system, (2) the werk of professional government trar ers, ( 


state hunter with digs, (4) the work of farmers trained’ by professiunal oxtensicn 
14 
Ale 


trappers... The activities of each are discussed, There is 
bounty system reduces the population °f wolves and goyotes. 
trapper system seems t: be the mest cffective and cheapest c 
--). Alberts 


SCOTT, THOS, G. Comparative analysis «f rei fox feeding 
central Iowa areas. Icwa Agricultural Experiment Stition ii 
nages 25-87, illus. August 197. 

This study was made in Wright and Boons Counties in 190 : 


general, the feeding of the red foxus mapoerer to adjust aut 
relative availability of acceptasie foods within their imme. 


familiarity." Meadow mice, young cottontails, sturm-killeda 
and drcuth-exposed muskrats were hichly acceptable foods 
predation on pheasant eges anid young pheasants. 
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M:M.LS--FURBE..RERS (RACCOON, FOXES, ETC. )--Continued 
(See also TAMMALS--BIG GE (DEER), Matson; MalhivlS-- (MICE, ETC.), 
Spencers; and M:iM..LS--RODENTS (SQUIRRELS), Leedy) 








TEVIS, LLOYD, JR. Summer activity of California raccoons. Journal of 
Mammalogy 28(4): 323-332. November 19h7. 

The author watched raccoons in the Santa Lucia Zountains with binoculars 
and flashlight during the midsummers of 1945 ani 196. They fed largely on 
crayfish and Kestwood manzanita. They were disturbed by sounds but not by 

the light. Most of thom were intolerant of each other. Young were fcllcwing 
their rothers in August. 


“RIGHT, PHILIP L. The sexual cycle cf the male long=taile.! weasel 
(ifustela frenata). Journal of Mommalogy 28(4): 343-352, illus. November 197. 

Most of about 80 male weasels reported upon were tuken in western Montana. 
One litter is born cach year, conmenly in April. The young male docs not 
become sexually mature the first summer. idult males are sexually active 
from March to July. 





WAMMALS--RODENTS (DOMIFSTIC 2.7) 





aNONYMOUS. Ratecontrol coinage Ue S. De Ie, Fish 2nd Wildlife Scrvice 
Circular 13. 16 piges, illus. 1913. 5¢ from Government Printing Office. 

"Permanent control is the »nly see ctory solution of the rat problem... 
eeiNy provram, to be successful, must incorvorate these four majer phases of 
controls Destruction of rats, elimination of rav harborages, elimination of 
food supply for rats, and rateproofing of buildings. Furthermore, such 2 
program should receive attention at all times cf the year....." The circular 
describes the use of poisons, pcisoncus gases, 2nd traps; the removal of rat 
harborages; ratproofing; and general sanitxtion. 





C’LHOUN, JOHN 8. ortality and m-vement of brown rats (Rattus norvevicus) 
in artificially supe ori rated populations. Journal of Wildlife Management ~ 
12(2): 167-172, illus. april 1948. 

Alien brewm rats were introduced ints stable populations in single city 
blocks. "No marked resident rats left their native block." ",....part 
of the alien rats became inccrporeted into the existing porulation", but ° 
many left. There was hich mortulity among both residents and aliens shortly 
after the release of the aliens. . Alicn mortality within 3 mcnths was 3 
times that of residents. In snite of the temporary increase in population 
the resident rats kept to their originai ranves. 


DAVIS, D.A.VID E. Notes on commensal rats in Lavaca County, Texas., Journal 
of Mamma Lory 28(3): 2y1-2)4. August 1947. 

The princinval snpecics observed in this recent study was the roof rat. 
It occurred in all towns and on farms. It breeds throughout the year. 
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MiMM..LS--RODENTS (DOMESTIC RAT)--Continued 





DAVIS, DAVID E. Observations on rats and typhus fever in San Antonio, 
Texas. Public Health Reports 63(2h): 783-790.. June 11, 1948. if 

These observations were made from May 1944 to’September:1945. Roof rats 
and brown rats eccur in San Anteonic in about equal numbers but appear to live 
apart from one another. Reproduction occurs throughout the year but has a 
maximum in May and June. One-third of adult roof: rats and one-half of adult 
brown rats were positive for typhus complement fixing antibodies. antibodies 
were present in a higher percentage from grain mills than from stores or 
residences. 


DAVIS, DiYID E., and EMLEN, JOHN T,, JR. The placental scar as a measure 


‘of fertility in rats. Journal of ‘Wildlife Management 12(2): 162-166. April 1918. 


Placental sears did not occur in virgin laboratory rats or wild brown rats. 
They were persistent in all parous rats, but their number was not an indicator 
of the number of young produced. Large wild-trapped rats had more placental 
scars than small rats. Brown rats from San Antonio sturted breeding at a 


smaller size than brorn rats from Baltimore. 


EMLEN, JOHN T., JR., STOKES, ALLEN ‘/., and WINSOR, CHARLES P. The rate of 
recovery of dccimated po:ulitions ~f brown rats in nature. Ecclogy 29(2): 
133-145, illvs. April 1948. : : ? 

‘The authors report upon work done in Baltinore, Maryland between July 19h) 

and July 1946. It concerned the rate pf increase of 23 fréc-living populations 
of brown rats that were distributed among public markets and: 3h residential 
blocks. These populations were reduced by intensive trapping or single 
applications of poison. Population levels before reduction and during -recovéry 
were determined by a combinaticn of techniques that included a standard count= 
ing procedure, mapping fresh signs, measuring bait consumpticn, and questioning 
people. Populations reduced 50=90, recovered at a rate of about 4S of their 
original levels cach month. : 


IRONS, J. V., MURPHY, J. N., Jii., and DAVIS, D.VID &. The distribution. of 
endemic typhus in rats in Lavaca County, Texas. Public Health Reports 63(21): 
692-69). May.21, 1948. shaved, A) oa 

943; of 70 urbun establishments harbored rats with positive tests (617 of 
72 Rattus rattus and 69% of 36 Rattus norvegicus). 77% of 203 farms or . 
semirural establishments harbored rats with positive tests (44% of 528 rats). 
Farms must be includéd in control activitics. : 


MAMM? LS-- RODENTS (SQUIREELS ). 





ALLEN, JOHN M. Mast production--2 key te squirrel crors. OutJoor Indiana 
14(5): 18. august 1947. 

The quantity and quality of a nut and acorn cren directly influence squirrel 
population. Normal brecding requires a bountiful food supply.and thercfore 
it is obvious that a year of poor mast will result in few litters. Such 
situations can be remedied to some extent by formulation hunting laws which 
will conform to biotic laws. Since abnormal breeding seasons can be revesled 
as far ahead as 20 months by cbserving flowers of the »lack ocak group, hunting 
laws can be made accordingly.--il. ilberts 
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M'MM.LS--RODENTS (SQUIRRELS )--Continued 





COOLEY, M.RVIN E. Improved toe-tag for marking fox squirrels. Jcurnal 
of Wildlife. Management 12(2): 213. April 19)8. 

i. circular band of monel metal is applied like a bird band to the inner 
toe cf a hind foot. No infection or loss of toe has béen noted from the use 
of this trg at the Rose Lake Wildlife Experiment Station in Michigan. 


DAIKE, PUL D. Some observations %n den trees in the Misscuri Ozarks. 
Journal of Wildlife Management 12(1):; 107-109. Januzry' 198, 

4A survey of den trees available to ‘squirrels was made on 5% of 7200 acres 
on Decr Run State Forest in the winter of 1939. They occurred in white, 
scarlet, post, and black oaks, black gum, hickory, and shortleaf vine; but the 
total number was too few to provide good yearercun? squirrel habitat. "The 
heavy. cutting of Missouri's Srivately <wmed oak forests during the war years 
has: rendered. thousands of acres uninhabitable for squirrels during the breed- -: 
ing season." , 


JORDAN, JAMES S. 4. menos a of the southern flying squirrel. 
Journal of Mammalory 29¢€1):, 8. February 198, : 

In July and sugust 19h6,° ~g Bie squirrels were live-trarpe? in a wood- 
lot: near ann arbor, Michivan. Their density was about-1 to an cre and their 
cruising radius was onadt. There were 13 serene to 19 «adults. 


LEEDY, D-NIEL L. Spermophiles and Ladzers muve eastward in Ohio, Journal 
of Mammalovy 28(3): 290-292. .-ugust Wh7. 

Roth appeared in Knox Ceo., Ohis between 1942 and 1945--the spermophile in 
some abundance. It has been moving nortreastward in central Ohie for the past 
10 years. 


SCHORGER, A. WV. «an emiz,ration of squirrels’ in VWiseonsin. Journal of 


Mammalogy 28(): 401-103. “November 197. 


Both gray and f-x squirrels were on the move in large numbers -in north- 
western Wisconsin in the fall of 1946. The movement was senerally agreed 
to be caused by 2 shortage of acorns, but most of the squirrels seen were in 
good condition, Many drowned or were killed by autos. 


Mi.MM/.LS--RODENTS (MICE, ETC.) 
(See also BIRDS--H. XS "& O LS, Odum) 





EADIE, :\).. REIT . ’ Shrew-mouse preilation during low mouse abundance. 
Journal: of Mammalogy 29(1): 35-37. February 1948. 

Field mice.! indus med a significant portion of the diet of short-tailed 
shrews in open ficld habitats during a winter of low mouse abunJance as well 
as in a !pesk' year of abundance as previously recorded." ‘Among other things, 
the author describes the method of collecting sczts used in this study at 
Ithaca, New York in the winter of 1933+3h. s 
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MJMUALS--hODENTS (MICE, ETC. )--Continued_ 
(See also RIRDS--HAWKS % OWES , ; Odum) 





FITCH, HENRY S. Habits and economic. relationships of the Tulare kangarovw 
rat. Journal of Mammalegy 29(1): 5-35, illus. February 1943.. 

In the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys and adjacent foothills this kangaroo 
rat, inode heermanni, is an important competitor with grazing livestock for 
the sparse amnual vegetation. The author and cthers investigated its ecolezy 


‘at the San Joaquin Experimental Range from 1938 to 1942 and again in 1946. He 


describes habitat, burrowa, feeding, baits, and population dynamics (in detail). 
Soft chess was the most important food. Food was stored on only a. small, scale. 
Much more forage was lost than was eaten. The population increased in dry 
yeors; dropned in years of heavy and’ prolonged rainfall. There are many 
enemies: rattlesnake, horned owl, coyote, gray fox, barn owl, sopher snake, 
red-tailcd hawk. Road counts at night were useful in conparitig - vopulation 
densities. Breeding extended over most of the year. Most individual ranges 
appeared tc have a radius of less than 100 fect’ 


GILMORE, .YRIOND 1. Cyclic behavior anil ec: meric ‘4ugortance: of the rata- 
muca(Oryzomys) in Peru. Journal of Mammalojy 28(3): 231-21, illus. .August 1917, 
In early 1944 in south coastal Peru thcre was a sudden hirh increase in 


“this wild rat which lives in groves an! thickets on the edeus of fields. It 


did a great deal of damage to crops but was not 2 demonstrated carrier of 
disease. Control was difficult. 

JAMESON, E. ‘4, J. Natural history of the prairie vole(Mammalian genus 
Microtus). University cf Kansas Publications, Museum of Natural History 
1(7): 125-151, illus. October 6, 19:7. 

More thin 500 specimens «f Microtus ochrog-ster eure ‘enanined in the flesh 
in northeastern Kansas between October 1945 ani August 1946. During the same 
period 0 free-living voles were examined 157 times. In summer they lived in 
grass, clover, and alfalfa areas. Their principal fcods were succulent plants. 
They: cached food (2 zallons in one instance), 9 other species of small 
mammals occurred in the same habitat and frequently used the vole runways. 
Each of 15 nests found was underground. 58 gravid,females had an average of 

3.4 embryos. Reproduction stopped only in December and January. External 
iro included 6 kinds of fleas, 1 louse, 2 mit oS, and 2 ticks, 


MILLER, MILTON A. Seasonal trends in burrewing of pocket gophers (Thom-nys). 
Journal of: Mammalory 29(1): 34=lh, illus. February 198. 

Mreekly records of new pocket gopher work, of soil ‘temperature, and ‘of 
soil moisture were taken for 2 year from a half-acre = in an uncultivated 
field at Davis, California,.....". Little burrowing occurred when the soil 
was dry, and only 3 moderate amount when it. was vory wath The rate of digging 
was highest in spring. Control is mst e1ficient in the Sacramento valley 
just after the first heavy autumy rains. 
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M.MMALS--RODENTS (I07CE, ETC.-~Contimued 








(See alsc BIRDS--HVXKS & O LS, Odum) 


SFUNCLit, DON.LD ... An electric fence for use in checking porcuzine and 
other mammalian crop depredations. Journal of ‘Yiildlife Manigement 12(1): 
110-111. January 1948. j 

For porcupines, 18-inch poultry or ho. netting is nece -SSALYy, with a 
charged wire level with and never nore than 13 inches from the top of the 
netting. «a wider netting trenched into the so oil about 6 inches is needed to 
keer out coons, foxes, and skunks. 


STICKEL, LU UCILLE F, Effect of bait in live tras-ing Peroriyscus. Journal 
of Wildlife Management 12(2): 211-212. april 1948. 
Evidence from live-trapping tests at the Patuxent Research kefuve, Maryland 
showed that Peromyscus leucopus dic mt leave their home ranges because of 
the attraction of trap bait in nearby arcas, although bait was necessary for 
efficient trapping.--Luciille F. Stickel. 





STICKEL, LUCILLE F.. The trap line as 2 measure of small mammal porulations. 
ournal -f Wiclife Manarement 12(2): 1538161, illus. April 1948. 

Field studies cf Peremyscus leucopus populations at the Patuxent Research 
uefuge Maryland showed that the mice ran‘ed more widely in upland than.in 
bettomland woods. The munbers of mice caytured on trap lines if ‘the two 
habitats were therefore Sharrenortionate - Publishe renorts showing range 
size variation are discyssed. It is cencluded that lines of trans are not 
fully reliable means of measuring relative abundance.--Lucille F, Stic kel. 


MMU LS--2.BBITS 





HOOK, SUGENIA ti., and MOOR, GEORGE C, The helminth parasites of cottone 
tail rabbits in Adabama, with notes on the arthropod Linguatula serrata. 
Journal , of Mammalovy 25(3): 279-28), illus. August T9Q7. 

12 species of a. were found in 50 cottentails (Sylvilagus floridanus) 
collected at Auburn, Albama. Each of 6 species of narasites occurre:i in more 
than one-third of the cottcntails. ig a, 





CuE, KENNET Rabbits--a million dollar crep. Misscwri Conservationist 
9(3): 13-14, en March 1948. 

The sale of about 2 million cottontail rabbits nets an annu2l Ancume of 
over a million dollars. Another 2 million provide liissourians with 2 low- 
cost food. In spite of this enormous take, it is estimated that there are 
10 million rabbits in Missouri at the beginning cf the breeding season in a 
nermal year. "The important thing is the fact that rabbit po,ulations 
respond directly to land-use practices, and here, man decides the Fate of 
the species." “iabbits can ve maintained by wise land management.' 

--i{. Alberts 
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lL TiLLS--INSSCT-2£..TERS 
(See [LIZiMLS=-RODENTS (MICE, ETC.), Eadie) 


MALDL. S<=ii! LINE 





SCHEFFE:, VICTOR B. Use cf furesesl carcasses by natives of the Pribilof 


Islands, Alaska. Pacific Northwest Quarterly 39(2): 131-132, illus. April 1948. 


The author obtaine:! information in 1945 om the names and uses of the parts 
of fur seals. The economy of the natives has for ;enerations béen closely 
linked with the welfare of the fur seals. Lists are given of the parts used 
as food, for crnnentation, and those retained for later sale.-Merle H. Markley. 


BI:DS--BEH..VIOn 





GREEN, .OLAND. ‘Wing tips. 64 races, illus. The Macmillan Cs., New York. 
1948. $1.75. | 

A small book, with numerous black 2nd white illustrations »y the «author, 
describing wing movement and the flicht of birds. This is not a technical 
book but an excellent introduction for the ordinary bird-lover who wants to 
know more about bird flizht.--M,. Albcrts. 


BIRDS=--COLMUNITIES 





KENDEIGH, S.CH.RLES. Bird jSopulations and biotic communities in northern 
lower lichigan. Ecolo;y 29({1): lOl-11h. Jamary.1948. 

Studies were made 2t the University of Michigan Biolorical Station 1 of the 
niche requirements of birds. There are two tables: one showing the composition 
and size of bird populations in various plant communities and the other 
showing the correlation between birds an? plant communities. It was found 
that "in analysis of the vird comrosition in respect tc communities represented 
gives almost as clear a nicture cf the character of the vegetation as if the 
plant community were directly analyzed? in structure ard life-form."--M. Alberts. 


BIRDS--DISE..SES 





RAUSCH, YOBLETS, and MORGAN, B:NNSN BILL. The genus anonchot2zenia 
(Cestedia:Dilepididae) from Nerth American birds, with the description of 
a new species. Transactions cf the American Microscopical Society 66(2): 
203-211, illus. april 197. 

This paper briefly reviews the literature on Cestodes of the genus © 
Anonchotaenia Cohn, with special reference to North American. forms, There is 
a description of a new species, A, quiscali; as well as a key to the 15 valida 
species anc a parasite-host list of the genus. The host list includes about 
18 ciffercnt svecies of North Jmerican birds.--M. Alberts 





BIRDS<-FAUN..S & MANUALS 


BAILLIE, JTS L., JR., and 4OPE, CLIFFORD E. The summer birds of Sudbury 
District, Ontario. Contributions of the Royal. Ontario Museum of Zoolory 
No. 23. 32 pages, illus. 1947. 25¢. 

This report is based on field work by the authors in the summer of 1937. 
It lists 130 species, including 6 ducks, 9 hawks 3 grouse, and 5 shorebirds. 
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BIRDS--F UNS & MANUALS--Continucd 





McL-UGHLIN, VINCENT P., Ji. Birds in an army camp. The ‘nk 65(2): 180-1338. 
april 1918. , 

At Camp Barkeley, in southwestern Taylor Co., Texas the habitat was 
changed from a sémidesert with very little birdlife to one with 2bundant bird 
life along 2 scries of settling pools where the camp sewace was dispesed cf, 


_ The ccol, quiet pools with willowebordercd embanknents offeréd a haven which 


the birds quickly took advantaze of; anc the list of species was increased 
many tines over that of the surrouncing: country.--Jeohn W. Aldrich . 


BINDS ~—iN.GEUENT 





LINCOLN, FREDEICK C. Manual fwr bird banders. U.-S. D. 1I., Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 116 paves, illus. 197. 

This limited edition is an’ aoridgment, with corrections, of the manual dy 
Frederick C. Linceln and S. Prentiss aldvin that was rullished! in 1929 as 
U. S Jepartnent of Agriculture Miscell:necus Public:ution 58. 


BIiiDS-=.. Ti iiFOL 
(See also BIRDS<<} TSH! wsTUiS y Cottam) 





ANONYOUS. The migrant win:s turn north. Wyoming iJild Life 12(1-2): 
h-11, 34-36, illus. January-February 1948. 

This article reports on the inercuse of Canada geese se the vicinity of 
Hawk Springs sy ear, southeastern Wyoming, since 19) 


ANONTLOUS « fore rare trumpetér swans «oserved in Alask2. Nedern Game 
Breeding 18(4): 6. April 1948. 
This is. a brief account of the status of the trumpeter swan in both the 


States ani wlaska. In Alaska, wintcring flocks total nearly 300 an! it is 
believed that they breed there.=--M. Alberts 

oP agp. £.LCOLU i. Triancle spike rush as waterfowl food. The Auk 65(1): 
132-1 : Jan. 1916. 


mala observati: ns and stomach analyses cf Maine black ducks, together 


with a fow wood ducks 2m! ring-necked ducks, showed a hich percentare of 


Het composed of triangle spike rush (Eleocharis rebbinsii).-<J-hn W. Aldrich, 


FLUNK, sYILLIAM JOHN. Wood duck nesting box us2gc in Connecticut. Journal 
of ‘Wildlife Management 12(2): 123-136. April 198. 

"a study of the usase of wood duck nesting boxes in Connecticut was 
ecnducted cn the Litchfield-Morris Wildlife Sanctuary from 197 to 196, 
inclusive..... Gray squirrels and wasps or hornets were the mest frequent 
cccupants of the voxeg aml usaye by : other species was slisht. jis a manazement 
practice to incrcase the number <f woo ducks on the sanctuary the boxes were 
a failure, despite the fact that wood ducks were & common sunmer resident." 
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BIDS--47- -TERFO.L--Continued 
(See 3 41s BILiDS—--r i LSH-E,. TS Ss, Cottam) 





GILIHAM, CHAKLES E. Don't blame the Eskimos. Field *% Stream 52(12): 
48-9 ,151-154, illus. april 196. 

The moderate kill by Eskimcs and Indians and the big kill by < eye: 
julls, jaevers, an’.other predators are not resnponsibte fer a currently 1 
population of waterfowl in Alaska. "Conditicns on the vast waterfowl nesting 
srounds of alaska are excellont, anc always have Seen. They cdn accecnmodate 
as many birds as we can send north." 


GRIMM, WILLIAM C., and SICKLES, iniYMOND ii. The yvoese of Pymatuning, 
we bhaomarnen Ep Game News 18(12): 3,22,31, illus. ee 1943 

In the early 1930's the Pymatuning Reservoir was established on an extensive 
bog and swamp area near the headwaters of the Shenanjo River in nurthwesterr. 
Pennsylvania. <A dam built across the reservoir maintains a relatively ootstant 
water level in the upper portion of the reserveir. On Ausust 27, 1936, 
trirty pinioned gecse were released in this upper refuse area. Since then 
there has been « steady incresse in numbers. During the 1947-1948 season an 
estimated 750 birds wintercd at the refuge. The geese are ne longer confined 
to Pymatuning tut have spread to neighbcring Conneaut Lake, Conneaut Marsh, 
Smith Marsh, Hartstown, the tiain portion of Pymatuning Lake, «znd islands 
near the Jamestown dam site,--N. Alberts j : 


LAGBER, KARL F. and “MIENGiT, O..TGRINE C. Foud of the old-squaw in Lake 
Michigan. The Wilson Bulletin 60(2): 118. ne 193. oy Nees, ane 
Heaviest take of coldesquaws caursht in fish nets are ‘in these set in from 
8 to 16 fathoms. The stcmach contents of 36 of these ducks were conposed 
almost er itirely of a sm2ll bivalve, Pisidiun s;., and a deep-water crustacean, 
Pontoporeia heyi, with a smell number of other aquatic organisms. The 2 mst 
numerous organisms in the dict a have a deepewater persian erty 


reaching their groatesta>bundance ‘in depths less than 60 meters.--John WV. Aldvich 


cmgryoad HE:GSNT i., and WIENONs S. &. Detroit river ducks suffer 
heavy losscs. liichijan Conservition 17(!:): 11,15, dllus. ‘“Anril 1948. 

It was estinited that due to industrial wastes in the Detroit. HEWO 19,000 
ducks were kille: » by chilling and starvation in Jamury and February 1948. 


Oil caused the rreatest loss.--li, Alberts © 


MUSSELIU.N, T. E. .. chanving nesting habitat -f the wood duck. ‘ The juk . . 
65(2): 197-203. april 19h8. } ine LLM Y 

Recently, increasing numbers of wood ducks have deserted the river-bottom 
swamps along the Illinvis and Mississippi Rivers and taken up nesting sites 
in the very hearts of river towms. Individuals nesting within towns were 
notably unsuccessful in rearing their young.-eJ hn iJ, eLdrich. 


PITELK:., FitaNK . Notes on the distribution and tax: momy.of Liexican game 


birds. The Condor 50(3): 113-123. . May-June 1946. 


Records of extension of range as well as notes on ciel variation 
in Mexico of both uplnd gamcbirds and-waterfowl, including a number of Nerth 
American species: white-fronted goose, mallard, blue-winged teal, shoveller, 
canvaseback, lesser scaup duck, ruddy duck, Wilson's snipe, red-billed 
pigeon, and mourning dove.--John We Aldrich. , 
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BIUDS--"L.. TEPC IL--Continued 
(See also BIDS--F TSH-E.TE.S, Cottam) 

EID, VINCENT H. Lead shot in-Minnesota waterfowl. -Journal of ‘ildlife 
Management 12(2): 123=127. April 1248. 

a esate from 16 species of ducks were collected in 62 MOORS ABS Of 
more than 1000 gizzards examined, 3 container lead shot. 1/5 of the total 
contained a lethal dose. Diving ducks ha? taken more shot than vucile ducks, 
local ducks more than’migrants. Not enouch is known of the cffect on survival 
and breeding potential of sub=lethal vioses. Increased huntin, on Ganadian 
and western lakes may increase the impcrtance of lead poisoning. ' 








t 
SHITH, D-NLD. A report. on Svra 
Flicker 20(1): 1-12, ilius. ‘Mar ‘ch 
For many years Swan Lake has icen an " putstanding producer of waterfow. 
and muskrats. It now has an aren of:ne3rly 11,000 acres and an averace 
denth of shout 3 feet. The drainage basin of aLout 33,000 acres is in-- 
sufficient st maintain it.during such drought periods as that of the 1930'S... 
The estimated production of ducks in 1947 was more than 17,000 birds of 
5. species; while more than 50,0060 were believeii to have used the luke that 
fall. In Cctober 1946, more. than 4000 muskrat houses were counted from: 
the air. Since the lake refilled, verctation has been abundant but of not 
as creat food valuc te waterfowl sn? muskrats as bcfore the drought. 
Apparently it is changing for the butter. If carp can be kept out and wild 
celery and wild rice nlanted, it will improve still more. The author 
recommends >lucgins ditches to keep out carp, fencing cattle off the shorcs, 
and maintaining a minimum of 3 square miles of water in droucht.pcriods by 
pumping: water from deen wells.. , 


n Lake, Niccllet County, Minnesota. The 
1948 


oF pate 


SVENSSON, LOWELL E. - Guide to the waterfowl of Colorado. University of 
Colorade Museum Leaflet Ho. 4. 20 pages, illus. September. 19h7. 
15¢ plus postare 

Drawings of the s»ccies in the air and on the water help to explain. the. 
characters used in the keys and descriptions. Cormorants, loons, zrebes, 
coot, and white pclicun are contrasted with waterfowl. 

ZIMEMN, F. it. The 1947 waterfowl seison in Visecnsin. Wis consin 
Conservation Bulletin 13(5): 26-24, illus. May 19)8. 

There wis a light kill in the fall of 1947. Compared with the 1946 fall 
flight, there: were fewer mallards, blacks, gadwalls, : yintails, ringnecks 
and ;oldeneyés. Most other snecies were commoner than in 1946. 


BINDS--FISH-E..TEiS | 





Ie 


COTT.\M, CL.RENCE. Umnusual conetnaee of fish Ly three species of birds. 
The Wilson Bulletin " 60t2)s 117-118. June 1948. 

2 :reater yelloweless, 3 eg teal, anc 2 Franklin's -ulls were 
noted swimming in the water below whe spillway | of a dam on the Upper Souris 
National Wildlife iicfuge in <gar Dakota, on September 7, 1947, and 
feeding voracivusly upen small chuus, shiners, and sticklebacks. The 
observation was cited as an sili of unusual feeding habits cecasioned by 
unusual availability of a certain type of food.--Jcohn WV, ildrich. 
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BI itD--FISH=E..TE: is- -Conti nue d 





GIBSON-HILL, C. A. British sea birds. 14 pages, illus. H. Fe ! & ve 
Witherby Ltcde, 5 Warwitk Court, London, W. C, 1, 197. 48 shillin; 

This bock is made beautiful by many Large’ phe tocraphs and‘ by- toy glear 
type and’the author's maps and sketchés. ALI of the photos were taken by 
the author in 1946. ‘There are biographies of the 24 sea birds that breed 
recularly in the British Isles. About half of these are biographies of the 
2 sea birds that breed regularly in the British Isles. About half of these 
are North american, as well. 


TVOMEY, .itTHUL C. California gulls and exotic eyys. The Condor 50(3): 


- 97-100. ‘May-June 196. 


In a larye colony of 6 to 7 thousahd pairs of california pulls, adult: sulls 
were observed disgorging whole eggs of cther birds which were immediately 
broken and eaten by both adult-and young *ulls. Evgs brought in'were mostly 
cinnamon teal, rinjenecked pheasant, ccot, -blackenecked’ stilt, and eared _rebe. 
15 eggs in all were seen, In tic instances bits of rojents were found in 
regurgitated food. There was also evidence that disturbance of the colony 
by the observer caused the sulls to attack the ¢:ss and youn: of Caspian terns 
which had hitherte been pecernting- ati althou_h their nests were situated within 
the gull colony. The thecry is »resented that early in the breeding season 
the gulls'may bring the e.¢s of sched Species ts their nests but because of 
inadequate stimuli they may not feed upon them, pessibly acc-untin:: for the. 
observaticns of others of exotic exzs in ;ull nests. .ifter the hatching o 
the young.culls, e.:¢ feeding betins and the young probably figure importantly 
in stimulating the behavior. The nesting rcriod over, this feeding stops and 
the gulls return to their well known and Ueneficial habits of following the 
farmer's plov, feecdin: on rodents an! insects, and as scavengers over a wide 
range.--John ‘7. Aldrich. ' 


BIRDS--SHOZBIRDS . 
(See also BINDS—-FISH-i..TENS, Cottam) 





BINDS--UPLAND G..ME (GENDIL.L) 
(See also TT IML.LS--BT IG lik, Schneider; and BINDS-—WiATEFOUL, Pitelka) 





. THOMPSON, DONALD i:., and TBS, "ECM.ND'D. Reference tables for dating 
events in nesting of ringenecke? pheasant, bobwhite quail, and Hungarian 
partridve by aging of broods. Journal of Wildlife Management 12(1): 1h-19, 
illus, Jamary 1948. 

Young birds molt their primaries in sequence 2t definite aves. The ages 
of broods of wild pheasants were checked from chscrvations made at irrecular . 
intervals throughout the summer and fall of 1946 at Madison, Visconsin. 
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BIRDS--UPL.ND GAME  (BOBWHITE) 





KORSCHGEN, LENCY J. Late-fall and early-winter food habits cf bobwhite 
quail in Missouri. Journal of Wildlife Manaysnent 12(1): 46-57, illus. 
January 1948. 

This report is based on the analysis of more than 5400 crops teken in all 
parts of the State in the 1940 and 191 hunting seascns (November 10 to 
December 31). Quail fcod habits were different in 3 general regions; Prairic, 
Ozark, and Mississippi lowlands. Over 97% of the food was plant material 
of 302 snecies. Korean lespedeza, corn, common ragweed, sorghum cane, oaks, 
sassafras, ani soybean made up 60% of the total; and 3 more items added 
over 20% more. During the second yer ragweed was taken much less, due 
apparently ts a short seed crop. During the second year Korean lespedeza 
was taken only a little more, even though the acreage zrown had increased 
by .one=third. 


MUMwWY, NOBE.T “!. Wintering bctwhite in Boone County, Missouri, Journal 
wae Mana-cment 12(1); 37-5, illus. January 19)8. 

Bobwhite were studied from January 1, 1946 to April 1, 1947 cn 2 farming 
areas, anh covering alont 2000 acres. The area with etter firm land had 
a higher initial population of wintering tirds, due to its good suoply of 
food and cover. The area with poorer farm: land was in the precess of being, 
improved; and from the first winter to the seconi its population dcubled. 
Meanwhile, the population of the peter area increased 2 little more ‘than. 
10%. The. population increase on the less fertile area was associated with 
‘the planting of fallow fields to corn and lespecdezd near good fencerow 
cover. Leusures that help -to create winter range and at the same time fit 
in with profitavle farming in this part of Misscuri are liming, conservative 
grazing, fencerow cover, and the use of Korean lespedeza. 


NESTLE, &. B., and others. Calcium and phospherus requirements of 
bobwhite quail chicks. Journal of Wiidlife Manarement 12(1): 32-36. 
January 19448, 

In 1SHO, 4 experiments at the Patuxcnt Research Refuie, Laurel, iiaryland 
involve: 873 ouail chicks. Diets included phosphorus at levels « of O52, -. 
0.75, 1.00, and 1.25%, with calcium-phosphorus ratios varying from 1:1 to 
2 2/3:1. These levels ranged from abnormally low to abnormally high. The 
optimum level for growth was 0.75% phosphorus and 1% calcium (Ca-P ratio -- 
1 1/3:1). The greatest « these of feed utilization was on the 0.52% 
yhosvhorus level. lKe_ardless of phosphorus level, wcne-ash was lower at 
1:1 than any other of 5 ratios. Storaze of vitamin A in the liver was. 4 
especially low at the 2 2/3:1 ratio. Calcium and x Gas mrobably are 
net criticcl nutrients for growing quail in the wild, because of soil 
minerals and abundant aninal matter, : 


PHELPS, CHESTE: F., Some results of quail restocking experiments in 
Vircinia and neivhboring states. Virginia Wildlife 9(4): 16-18,25, illus. 
April 198. 

The results of both fall and spring restocking on several Virvinia areas 
indicate that "....,it is useless to attempt to establish quail at any one 
place by restocking." The Yir_inia experiments and experiments in Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma indicate that ".....carrying capacity of the land is 
the principal limiting factor of species havin the hivh reproductive rate of 
quail." 
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BIRDS--UPLAND GME (PHEASANT) 





GillHAM, SaMUEL A., and HESTERBEIG, GENE. The influence.cf climate on the 
ringenecked pheasant. Journal of Wildlife Manavement 12(1): 9-1, illus. 
Jamuary 1948. 

Spring and carly summer temperatures on exposed surfaces are thought to be 
the factor that marks the limits ef possible southward distribution. 


KOZLIK, FINK M. Gentle release method of ‘stocking rheasants. ‘Jisconsin 
Conservation Bulletin 13(5): 12-1, illus. May 1945. 

"411 evidence gathered in Wisconsin inilicates that pheisants stecked from. 
the gentle release pen have an increased survival.....Their fate after the 
critical release period will depend largely on'the quality of range available. 
to them." 


NELSON, BEWN:RD A. Pheasant data from a twoeyear biz study in South Dakota. 
Journal of Wildlife Manayement 12(1): 20-31, illus. . January 190. 

More than, 14,000 pheasants were examined: during the 195 nd 1946 hunting 
seasons. In 1945 the-young to adult ratio was 13:1, while in 1946 it was 
1.53:1--still omly.about half of normal. iAbout 2 cocks were killed to each. 
hen. ieproductivé success was »est in. the southeastern and northeastern parts 
of the range, poorest in the centrol vart. In southeastern and castern South’ 


Dakota the birds were heavier and had longer spurs. ayes of cocks were 
determined Ly spur lenvths and ages of .hens by examining the bursa of Fabricius. 


TITUS, HaiOLD. Planning for pheasants. Field & Stream 53(2): 42,1h9-151, 
illus. June 1943. 

Pheasant populations are down over the entire country. hestricted 
hunting, more stocking, and habitat improvement are the 3 principal measures 
that have bcen proposed to increase them. The author thinks habitat improve- 
ment has the best possibilities, although the way atiead with it isn't entirely. 
clear. Yerhaps the pheasant is settling down to permanently lower numbers, 
as have other introduced species. . 


BIRDS--UPLAND GaltE (SAGE GROUSE, ETC.) 
(See also BINDS--SONGBI:S, Calhoun) 





ANONYMOUS. _ A report on Wyoming sage .rouse.. Vyoming “Yild Life 12(3): 
Lh-19 , 32-33, illus. March 198. . 

377 virds were transplanted in 1947. Previous transplants were made in 
1940, 1941, 1942, sand 1946. The report describes trapying prececure, field 
surveys, and nesting studies. Badgers were the principal nest predators in 
the area studied, where about half of the clutches were destroyed. -It was 
estimated that over oneethird cf the hens in the: area had not nested at all. 
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BI iDS--UPLaND Gul EAS ‘AE 


(Se See also vI ubDS<-SON¢ 
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BATTEIGGN, WESLEY M., and MORSE, “ILLIAM B. Oregon sage grouse. Oregon 
State Gane Commissicn, Orcson Fauna Series No. 1. 29 pages, illus. June l, 


' 
LIU. 


. iost of the work here reported upen was done in Bz aker C: sunty in northe 
eastern Orezon. Some of the subjccts discussed are population stat —~ the 
spring strutting season, nesting, young, flocking, food, economics, mortality, 
ana management. The population declined slowly from 1919 to. 1946, but now 
is increasing. Predation by ravens on eggs andyoung is the rea test liniting 
factor. There is little conflict with man. For manazement the aithors 
recormend measurenent of ropulation trends, predator control, protection, 
study cf cyclic Delarlor, and cooperation with land use 2sencies 


MND, Ae L. Variation in the spruce grceuse in Canada. The Auk 65(1): 
33-0. Janusry 19hs. 

Conclusions based on the study cf specimens in the National Museum of 
Canada and the Royal Ontaric liuseur are 2.t variance with conclusions of other 
recent students «f georra hie variation in the spruce grouse. Great 
individual variation within populations, particularly in females, makes 
evaluation of gevvraphic trends 2ifficult. The reces recorpnized as distinct 
are: (1) Canachites canadensis cansce, ranging from Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick t+ southern Suerec and-souchern Ontario, north tc Temagami, Lake 
St. John, end Bonne Esperance; (2) Canachites canadensis canadensis, ranging 
from Labrador and eastern Cuebce thrvugh nerthern and western -Ontaric to 
Alberta and scuthern Mackenzie (Wood Buffalo Park); and (3) Canachites 
canadensis osgoodi, ranying fror comes 1 Mackenzie south into northern Eritish 
Columbia and west to the 5t. Elis s Range, Alaska.--John We ildrich. 


WaLKER, EUGENE 4.: 4 study of factors influencing wild turkey populations 
‘in the live oak-Sranish oak erosion area of the Kuvards Plateau cf Texas. 
20 pages, illus. Texas —— Fish and Oyster Commission, Austin. May 1918. 

In recent years wild turkeys hav. been more mmerous in live oakeSp2nish 
oak than in the other 2 major vegetation types of the Edwards Plateau. The 
study on which the sina is based vas made on 3 2reas in the years 19))6- 
1946. Overzrazing, particularly by sheep and goats, was detrimental to 
turkeys. Supplemental feecing had both favorable and unfavorable results. 
Predation was not a major influence. The kill by hunters was not too great. 


BIRDS--HAUKS & OWLS 
(See also fudat.LS-—0TG G.uz (..NTELOPE, BEAR, ETC.), Kennedy) 





ODUM, EUGENS’P. liarsh hawks responding tc peak abundance of cotton rats. 
The Oriole 12(h): i519. October 197. 

During the fall and winter of 196-17, cctten ruts were very abundant at 
Athens, Georgia (60-100 per acre in a large broomezrass fieli). During late 
winter many marsh hawks congregated in this field, 9 recsting places being 
located on February 4 it mest of these there were many pellets composed 
of eotton rat remains 
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BIRDS=-HANKS & OWWLS--Continued Ne Git a Pe S 
(See also TAMEIS--BIG Gl WE"(ARTELOPE, BEAR, ETC.), Kennedy) 





WILLIAMS, LPH s.., and MATTESON, “CLYDE P., JR. Wyoming ‘hawks. Wyoming 
Wild Life 12(1-2): 16-19, 37-38, illus. January-February 1948. 

The subject of this article is the sparrow hawk, or kestrel. it is a 
common breeder and the commonest, hawk in Wyoming « Grasshoppers are an cut- 
standing food. 


BIRDS--SONGBIRDS 





CALHOUN, JOHN 8, Utilization of artificial nesting substrate by doves |. 
and robins.  Jcurnal of Wildlife Management 12(2): 136-142, illus. April 198. 

In the spring of 1946 the auth or nailed 121 ro ofing paper cones to suitable 

crotches and forks of trees in a 174-acre tract at sarge, Ohio. One=half 
of the robins in the area used the cones at some time; Dut less of these 
attempts were successful than were those not in cc nes. Most of the doves in. 
the area used the cones at seme tine, out only one-third vf the attempts. 
were successful. The suthor discusses placement 2f cones, and concludes that 
they may be a useful tool in stucying behavior patterns in doves. 

BENT, ARTHUR CLEVELAND. Life histcries of North American nuthatches,-wrens, 
thrashers and their allies. Smithsonian Institution, U. S. National Museum 
Bulletin 195. 75 pages, illus. 1948. 31.75 from Government Frinting Office. 

This is the sixteenth in a series of volunes on the life historics of North 
American birds. The first was published in 1919. In bulletin 195 the author 
describes 28 species in’6 families (nuthatches, creeners, wren-tits, dippers, 
wrens, thrashers)).. He quotes extensively from his, cwn cbservations and these 
of many others, courdinating this material under such headings as Spring, 
Territory, Courtship, Nesting, Eggs, Young, Plumages, Food, Behavior, Voice, 
Field Marks, Enemies, Fall and Winter, and Distributicn. ‘There are,90 plates 
of photegraphs, about 500 references to publications, and a detailed’ index. 


REPTILES & AMPHIBLANS 





CAGLE, — R. Sexual maturity in the male turtle, Pscudenys scripta 
troostii. Copeia 193 (2): 108=111, illus. June 1943. 
In southern Illincis the males of this commercially important species 
attain sexual maturity and acquire secondary sex characters (¢ longate nails 

on fore feet, increased preanal tail length) when the plastron length is 
9-10cm. . "Occasionally individuals may become mature at.a:smaller size. The 
attainment of maturity is apparently a factor of size rather than age ih the 





‘populations studied. Individuals in their first season of maturity may be 
‘Qn5 years old." Immcture males grow rapidly, often in excess of lem. per 


growing season. The growth rate was decidedly higher in one of the populations 
studied than in the other.—-iJ, H. Stickel ' 
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REPTILES & aMPHIBIANS--Continued 





CONANT, ROGER. Reptiles and amphibians of the northeastern states. 
hl pages, illus. Zoological Society of Philadelphia. 1947. {$1,.00. 

This is a popular yet authoritative guide to the reptiles and amphiticans 
of the area from Maryland to Maine. Each species is illustrated oy at least 
one nhctograph. Young turtles, which are frequently misidentified, are 
illustrated by 10 photographs. The concise treatment of each form. includes 
notes on recognition characters, habits, end mazimum size. There is an 
interesting and informative discussion cf each major group. :ianges are 
accurately cutlined in 2 check-list, a device that lightens the text and 
provides for ready reference. First aid for snake bite is Jescriled and 
illustrated. There is also a secticn on the care of captive specimens, a 
list of references, and an index. <Any person even casually interested in 
the subject will find this work of value for either reading »r reference. 

It is easily understeod ‘yy children of 10 or 12, but professional naturalists 
will frequently consult it. Fortunately, the price of this booklet puts it 
with the reach of everyone. Many cther vopular, thoroughly illustrated, 
regional references of this calibre dealing with eroupe of animals and plants 
are needed for effective conservation education.--W, H. Stickel. 


FINMNEIL.N, L. C. Diam-ndeback terrapin in Connecticut. Copeia 1948 (2): 
138. June 1948. 

Several chservations are cited to show that this economically important 
species is becoming fairly common along the Connecticut coast. Some states 
have laws protecting this resource, but Connecticut. drxes. not.--\J. H. Stickel. 


NEILL, i. T. Hibernation of amphibians and reptiles in Richmond County, 
Georgia. Herpetolovica (3): 107-11h. February 19))3. 

All species known from the county are listed anil descriptions of overwinter- 
ing habits are siven for a large part of them. The theory is advanced that 
rattlesnakes, Crotalus horridus atricaudatus,",....for a radius of at least 
20 miles, ores each year upon an area of limestone caves....." and that 
",,..ethe extremely hot days of zugust provide the stimulus that. starts the 
rattlesnakes on their way to the dens; and that they .reach thse winter 
retreats by the sume well-defined naths, year after year."-<"7, H. Stickel. 


NEILL, 7. T. Size and habits of the cottcnmeuth moccasin. Herpetoloyica 
3(6): 203-205. July 197. 

Notes on size, fecding,, hibernation, resistance to its own venem, and 
ability to defend itself against king snakes in cantivity. The largest 
moccasin of over 00 Georvie specimens collecte.i measurec 69 inches. In at 
least 2ne locality many modeasins were more than 56,5 inches long, the 
maximum lenzth sometimes cited. One specimen in the wild avproached and 
attacked 3 man without >rovocat as n. This is said to be the first record 
of unprovoked attack on man.--"J. H. Stickel.  - 
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NEPTILES & AMPHIBIANS--Continued 





RANEY, E.-C. and NOECKER, N. M. Food and growth of two species of watersnakes 
from western New York., Copeia 1947 (3): 171-17h. September 197. : 

Stomach contents of 59. Natrix sipedon‘and 45 N. septemvittata were analysed. 
The food of sipedon was 95.8% (by volume) fishes, chiefly. suckers and minnows, 
and 4.2 tadpoles. The food of sentemvittata was 99.4% crayfish. Bass were 
present in the streams where the snakes were ecllected, but were not found to 
have been taken by the snakes. The lenzths of 96 Sinpedon and 43 septemvittata 
are graphed. Young increase in len:th about 50% their first year.-<-J. H. Stickel, 


REESE, A. M. . Dibliocraphy of che Crocosillia. Herpetologica 4(2): 
43-Sh. Decenber 197. 

i, partial list of the world literature on crocodilians, living and fossil. 
The 261'titles include papers on a wide variety of subjects, many from foreign 
journzls. The author does not claim that the bibliograrhy is complete, and 
a brief check reveals the omission ¢ several major works. There are, for 
example, no entries for Dcraniyagala or ifalcolm ... Smith.--". H. Stickel. 


SMITH, H. i., and TaYLOu, BE. H. An annotated checklist and key %) the 
Amphibia of Mexico. Smith 1g onion Institution, U. S. Naticnal imscum , 
Bulletin 194. 118 pages, 1948. 50¢ from Government Frinting Office. 

This paper is a welccme <uide to the complex amphibian fauna of Mexico. 
The scores of new species discovered in recent years, larcely through the 
efforts of the present authors, are here summarized. On the basis of the 
study of 40,000 specimens the authors recornize 161 species of frogs and 
64 forms of salamanders. A feature that micht well be emulated by authors 
of other faunal’lists is the inclusion of keys to all croups, from order to 
subspecies, The treatment of each form consists of synonymy, location of 
tyne, type locality, and complcte kncwn range. Necessary taxonomic comments 
appear as footnotes.--\/, H. Stickel. . 


STEBBINS,.it.. C. Additional: chsurvations on home ranges and longevity in 
the lizard Sceloporus graciosus. Copcia 1948 (1): 20822. April 196. 

A third report on a penulation studied at the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, California, in 192, 1945, and 1947.. It is estimated that the 
porulation present in 1942 was halved in 2 years, reduced to one-third-in: - 

3 years, and to, one-tenth in 5 years. Some individuals live at least 8 years. 
Older lizards are especially wary. The-lizards are quite constant to their 
home ranges, which are ususlly less than 100 feet across; but slivht range 
shifts occasionally occur.--"'. H. Stickcl. k ; 

“OOCDRURY, aNGUS M. Marking reptiles with an electric tattooing cutfit. 
Copeia 1948 (2): 127-128. June 198. 

The construction of a tattooing machine from common materials is described. 
The apparatus proved satisfactory in marking several kinds of snakes with 
India ink. The author believes ‘the method applicable to lizards, amphibians, 
and fishes. Snakes were tattooed on the ventral tail base or under the neck. 
When the neck was marked it was necessary to pull the ventrals to one side 
and tattoo against the ribs. Tattoce marks did not show well on rigmented 
surfaces. “The writer prefers this method to that of scale elinpinr, largely 
because of the difficulty cf establishing a satisfactory base from which 
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REPTILES & .i{FHIBI.NS--Contimed 





to count to the scales that are clipped and the consequent uncertainty in 
individual identification." (This uncertainty is obviated in the Blanchard 
and Finster system of scale clipping (Ecology 1h: 33b-3h7,. 1933) by 
beginning each set of rarks on an even numbered scale: there is rarely ‘if 
ever difficulty determining whether the first mark is 2, or 6, etc. A 
stronger argument against scale clipping is that the marks are not always 
permanent. )--!7. H. Stickel. 


WOODBURY, ANGUS M., and HARDY, u0SS. Studies cf the desert tortoise, 
Gopherus agassizii. Ecological Monographs 18(2): 145-200, illus. April 198. 
Between 1936 and 1946 the authors made 2hout 90 trips to the Beaver Dam 

Slope, Washington Co., southwestern Utah, where they marked 281 tortoises 

and recaptured 182 of these a total of 812 tines. They report in detail on, 
their methods and on tortoise characters, life history, and ecology. The 
principal plants and animals of the desert are.listed.. The tortoises spent 
the winters in underground dens; while during toc cold: nights or too hot 

days in summer they went into individual holes. Their principal food was 
srass. They had small, overlapring home ranges; but they apparently did 
not defend home range, den, or summer hole against others. Brush fires, 
predators, anc human beings are their principal enemies. The desert tortoise 





‘days few efss and srows-slowly; and there is particular need of. protecting 


it against being ccllected by service station onerators for the tourist trade. 
The article has a list of about 100 references. 


INVEiGER UTES (GENEL) 





WEISS, CHARLES Ml. The seasonal occurrence of setlentary. marine or; canisms 
in Biscayne Bay, Florida. Ecology 29 (2): 153-172, illus. April 1948. 

itecords of monthly accumulations of fouling organisms were kept for l years 
at 3 sites. All ferms fluctuated in abundance scasonally;. some varied from 
year to year. There was marked variation in occurrence of the same organisms 
in localities as close together as 2600 yards. The complex. was dominated by 
barnacles in the carly succession and by tunicates and encrusting bryozochs 
later. Heavy fouling is favored by periodic exposure to bay water that is 
little mixed with ocean water, moderate tidal currents, proximity of concrete 
bulkheads and pilings, and moderste pollution. 


CiVSTACENS 





PEARSON, JOHN C. Fluctuations in the abundance of blue crab in Chesapeake 
no U. S. D. I., Fish. and Wildlife Service, itesearch Report 14. 26 pages, 
illus. 1948. 10¢ from Government Printing Office. 

The blue crab -(Callinectes sanidus) supports the larcest erab fishery in 
the United States. The catch in 1939 was worth at least 3 million dellars 
to the fisherman. Fluctuations in abundance in Chesapeake Bay, cne of the 
principal producing areas, make the industry there unstable. The author 
reviews the crab's life history, peg eres. and fluctuations in abundance, _ 
He concludes that low salinity due to heavy discharge from the Potomac and 
James durinz the spawning season is unfavorable to a high survival of young 
crabs, while higher salinity due to light discharge is favorable. So far, 
the number of adult females has not determined the size of the surviving 
population. 

~3]- 
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INSECTS 


IMMS, 1. D. Insect natural history. 317 pages, illus. Collins, Toronto. 
1947 e Dlbe 50 ° 

This book is entertaining and instructive. It has many-beautiful coler | 
photographs, many black and whites, 2nd many drawings. The abstractor looks~ 
forward eagerly to the day when all photographic illustrations accempanying 
biological writings completely cover the subject and dre large, clear, and in 
natural color. 


SVAIN, RALPH B. The insect maide: orders anc major families of North, american 
insects. 307 pares, illus. Doubleday & Co.,Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 198. 
23-00. re . Mort ein 
The author. describes insects, family by family, under the headings: adults, 
young, importance, and examples. The one on inportance has much ecol>gical 
information. The specific examples have been Leautifully-@ravm (mostly in 
colcr) by SuZan N. Swain. These Jrawings aré vrouped in the center’«f the 
books The families 2nd drawings are nunibere:* alike, ‘sc it.is possible to refer 
readily from one to the other.’ Drawings in the intro@uction Jistinguish © 
insects fron other arthropods gn’ show variations in mouth parts, antennae, | 
and development. Drawin7s also illustrate a chapter on collecting, preserving, 
and studying insects. - 


VEGET..TLON--FLOiu:S & 34.NUALS 





COLE, E.iL L. The flora cf the Erie islands; an ennotatec list of vascular 
plants. The Ohio State University, The Franz Theodcre Stone Laboratory, 
Contribution No. 9. 106 pages, illus. 196. 

More than 800 species and varieties are recorded from this group of 21 
islands in western Lake Erie. The larzest island.is Felee(10, 600 acres). 

There are a brief account of the environment an! rather detailed accounts. of 
the. plant scetmanh tiiaw.cnn the individual islands. a 


VEGETATION—=1:.NAGH ENT 





. JENKS, B.C. The role of fire in willlife manavement. Michigan 
Conservation 17(!:): 7,12, illus. — 19h8. 

Several profitable results are obtained throuzh efficient, neriouic, 
controlle: burning of brushy areas. The Michiyean Game Division :starte?d . 
experiments in 1942 and found controlled burning effective an! profitable in 
wilclife manacement; and could be used when release cutting and plantinzs- 
were inalequate. One particular finding of importance was -the fact that 
this practice, carried out correctly and under favoraile conditions, improved 
blueberry production. Sportsmen find controlled burning most desirable. for 
the management of sharpetailed grouse anc prairie chicken habitats.’ Also-~ ~- 
the quality as: well as quantity of forage was increased on iurned areas, 
--M. ilberts : 
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VEGETAT S ae TON ==)! :NAGi TEN T--Conti nued 





JENKINS, B. C., and iicGINLEY, H.. D. . Planting trees and: shrubs for wildlife, 
Michigan Conservation 17(7): 10-12, illus. . July 1948. re 
Expcrimental plantings were first tried in ifichigan in sc fall of 1931. 

The purpose of tees plantings was.:to bring relief. te brcewsed out decryards. 

By the fall of 1934, 1000 acres were. nlanted.. : The miekie’ were not 
encomraging because the deer killed the seéllins before’ they could provide 
rood. In general, this program has not been highly successful. However, it 
is being continued anc sresent. plans call for planting 2bout 1% Watton 
trees and shrubs, annually.--ii, Alberts. . 


y UKE, 7 TLX c.. and TUBBS, FARLEY F. Timber.cuttins as a tool in came 
management. ifichiran Conservation 17(3): 3,10-11,13, ilius. March 19h6. 

Experimental cutting in Michigan was carried on during the years 1935- 
19L0 and is now bein. used to reculate food imi cover conditions. “It has 
proved especially’ importa ant in the successful monezenen*t of deeryards. 
The reas brings ut the fact that planned rotation of the cuttins is 
necessary for desirable results onc. maxium ceer browse. During the -past 
winter r (19h7= 48) the Rrestry Division issued permits for cutting about ‘e 
9,000 acres of timber in <dieervards or in adjacent winter deer range. In’ 
addition te aiding the Jeer, upland game birds and-rablLits are also Lenefited 
vy swamp timber cutting.--.l, .lberts. : 





VEGETATION--FOREST _ ¥ 
(See also LAND & SOILS, Wilde) 


MELDE, S. Ae,y VHITFOUuD, PHILIP P., am YOUMGBRHG, C. T. elation of soils 
u 


and forest crowth in the jriftless arca of. ‘southern stern Wisconsin. Ecology 
29( 2): 173=1£0, illus. April 1918. , 

or authors stucied the distribution of ae ive vegetation and the rate 
of forest growth on 2.transects. One, about miles long,’ crossed ‘the 


Wincnaki River near Arena. The other, avout 2 miles. long, crossed: the Fine 
liver near Hub City. There are concise descriptions cf soils 2nd vezetation 
of the follewing units: prairie soils, prairie-forest scils, nutestructured 
loams, podd Alizee nutestructured Lloams, ¢roded loamg;: overwash loams, cley 
loams, limestone rockland, dune sands, outwish sands, sandstene rockland, 
podzolize) sandstene rockicend, strean bottom soils, flood plain soils, mss 
calle and sedge peat. Maimal activity helps to maintain. the nrairie soils 
and vezetation. Prairie-forest soils(ozk cpenings) are ys, ee in the 
maintenance of prairie chickens and sharpetaile! prouse. . Stream bottom soils 
are important to mammals, birds, and fish. Sedge reat is useful to water- 
fowl, pheasants, uskrats, and sometimes: te y srairie chickens. The per 
types vary greatly in.their. timoer ah iuctivity and the ease with which they 
may be refo srested. || 


~ 
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VEGETATION--GiiaSSLaND 


. 


BENTLEY, J. &., and TALBOT. . We. imnual-plant vegetation of the California 
foothills as related to range management. Ecology 29(1): 72-79, illus. 
January 1948. ° , . 

_' The climate and the present fcorase cover ire discusse, as well as range 
management objectives for the California foothills. . "Broadly stated, the 
objectives sare as follows: (1) obtain maxium rrotuction and most efficient 
utilization of the native and introduced annual species new present; 

(2) increase the production from the present stands of valuabie perennial 
bunch grasses; anc (3) establish the best annual’ and perennial species 
(introduced or native) on ares where they do not cccur or ure of limited 
importance at the present tine."--i{. ‘lbcrts 





CANFIELD, ti. H. Ferennial grass compositicn as an indicater of condition 
of southwestern mixed grass ranves. Ecology 29(2): 190-204, illus. -pril 1948. 
The author describes mesa type range (mesquite grasslind) and foothill 

type range (mixec grama grassland). He ‘iscusses for each type the »erennial 
grass inticaters, characteristic composition of ranze in unsatisfictory and 
satisfactory condition, rate of range recovery uncer nongrazing, 2nd 
stobilized condition. Relative amounts of common perennial grasses shcwed 
the early changes toward rangs recovery or deterioration better than cid any 
other indicator. Good range maintiins itself under. conservative sraging. 
Conservative vrazing or absence of grazing bormit sr2ss to-improve without 
affectin:; greatly the cccurrence of relatively unpalatable, deep-route:t 
‘trees and shrubs. - se 8s 


WEAVER, J. E. and Di:d..ND, R. 7. Chanves. in vegetation And production 
of forace resulting from grazing lowland prairie. Ececlogy 29(1): 1-29, 
illus. January 1948. , 
. Iowa, Nebraska, andi adjacent territery at cne tire supported an almost 
boundless sea of true prairie grassland. Native prairie is well adapted 
to grazing animals, but te maintain procuction moderate crazing must be 
practiced. 4 study of crowth reauircments of nitive plants was made on a 
tract of approximtely 50 acres near Havelock, Nc»raska, from 1943 to 1946. 
“Frequent examination of the svecies that were being grased was made and 
_especially the “egree to which they were srazed an their response to 
grazing injury were cbserved. This was supplemented >y means of numerous , 
large, portable exclosures which protected selected areas from disturbance 
each month, thus furnishing an excellent critericn of the rate of growth in 
.the prairie and, by clipping, the quantity of forage consumei." On the 
tract were 3 types of grass: (1) western wheat -rass, which had invaded the 
native prairie during drought, (2) Kentucky bluegrass, which resulted from 
previous grazing, an:! (3) native prairie, mostly biz Lluestem. The native 
prairic grasses were grazed first. Then, after intense grazing and drought, 
bluegrass tame in. "In the weakened and less Jense bluegrass sod native 
weecy forbs and shrubs spread rapidly and many wees found only in old 
pastures becane established. This forshadowed the final weed stale in 
degeneration."--M,. Alberts 
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VEGET..TION--WILDLIFE PLANTS 





CHAPLiAN, FLOYD B.. Tree and shrub units for wildlife. habitat imprcvement. 
The Ghio Division of Conservation and Natural Resources; Wildlife 
Conservation Bulletin, No.3. 15 pages, illus. December 197. 

The author discusses the selection of evergreens 2nd shrubs for wildlife 
cover and food, with emphasis on red, white, and Scotch pines ind multiflors 
rosé. Fhetos and drawings show what nas been and. can be done. 


ST..NFORD, JiCK. A living fence--the multiflora rose. iiisscuri 
Consérvationist 8(9): 1-3, illus. September 197. — 

Multiflora rose appears tc be the. answer to the problem of 2 satisfactory 
game cover for crop land. Experiments carried on. by the Soil Conservation 
Service showe:! the plant favorable for nesting, escape, and’winter cover 
for quail anc other farm gare. It: also: provides an inexpensive, permanent 
livesteck barricr. .t present, planting stock is scarce; but cfforts are 
being made by the Conservation Commission te make it available to landowners 
at a low coste--}. ilberts 


WANDELL, ILLET N. Improving fencerows and ditchbanks on Tilincis farms. 
5 pages. . Dlin: ‘is Nature 1 History Survey, Urbana, Illinois. January’ 1948. 
The lack of suitable cover in Illinois has limited the wildlife population. 
The Illinois N2tural History Survey studied the problem ané found that the 
development of suit2 le fence rows improved the situation consideratly, 
Osage orange hedgerows once usei in Illinois were found to be’ undesirable. 
Asiatic or mltiflora rose proved ideal after several other species were 
tried. It has these advantages: it produces-s fence that will hold all forms 


of livestock; recuces wind erosion; cuts down moisture.joss from ficld; 
improves: the, -appearance of farm lands; and, perhaps most impertant of all, 


it attracts songbirds and other wildlife, providing nesting and winter cover 
an? a: sujplement to the normal food resource. Multiflecra rose is also 


important in controlling: eresion slong streams.--ii. Alberts 


VEGET:TION--AQUATIC “7+ :+ 





CAVE-BiOWN-CAVE, T. 2. The crainage of Binley Laké and its ecological 


‘ chnsequences. Na ture 161( 090) 3. 420-h21, illus. March 20, 1948. 


Nearly a million fish were removed ‘from this 90-acre lake: when it was 
drained Late in 1942. During the summer of 1943 dense veyetation. developed 
on the deep soil of the bottom (see Summerhayes & Turrill abstract, page 36). 


‘In October 194 thé lake was reflooded; and. by early 1946 there were large 


areas of open water with belts of Typha latifolia. Alon; the sores. At that 
time stocking with roach, bream, pike, rudd, and tench was bezun. In July 
1947 Ceratophyllum was so abundunt nearly everywhere in ‘the lake that fishing 


w2s almost impossitle. .The fish were in sood condi tious 


_ GATES, FRANK C. Colonization of certain aqus the plants: on an open shoal. 
Ecology. :22(2): 205-208, illus. _april 1948. 
' Douglas Lake, Cheboyyan Co., Michican has 2 larce shiitowly suvmerged 


‘flats.on which’ emergent aquatics have been plante’. Plantings on the storm- 


swept flat have been unsuccessful; but Scirpus acutus and Eléocharis 
macrostachya planted in 1926 on the other flat have spread over a considerable 
area (a 190-fold increase in the case of the Eleoch3 aris). _ Growth has been 
better along the edge than on top of the flat. a see 


oS 
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VEGET..TION-—.1 QUATIC---Continued 





SUMMERHAYES, V. S., and TURRILL, 7. 8. Vegetation after draining. Nature 
161(090): 421. March 20, 1948. ' . 
The authors visited Binley Lake (see Cave~Brown-Cave abstract, nage 35) 
in December 1943 and found Typha latifolia the dominant growth where there 
had been a lake less than 12 months before. Many Typha seedlings, low- 
growing marsh plants, and dry land mosses grew among the larger plants. 
Willows were locally abundant and there was some Phraguites and Glyceria maxina.s 


WOOD, ii D. Characeae of the P ut-in-Bay reyion of Lake Erie(Ohic),. The 
Ohio Journal of Science 7(6): 2ijv-258, illus. November 19/7 « ee 

4 species of Nitella, 1 of Tolypélla, and 8 «f Chara are keyel, described, 
and figured. There are notes cn distribution and a little on habitat; and . 
good notes on collecting and study technique. About 50 references sire listed. 


AND & SOILS 
(See also VEGETATION--FOREST, ‘iilde and others) 





ANONYMCUS. Opportunities in Florida.....4 look at the record, 423, pares, 
illus, State Department of Agriculture, Bureau cf Inmigration, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 197. 7 . 

This book is 2 compendium of information aout Florida. Most: of its 
nearly 200 brief accounts of vuricus crops 2nd manufactures are quote. from 
recent newspaper articles. They convey the notion that natural resources 
ani the possibilities of technological developments are unlimited. 


DIEFFENBACH, IDOLPFH. River development programs anc their relationship 
to fish and wildlife resources. Journal of Wildlife Lianagement 12(1): 
96-10). January 1918. ° 

The Coordinator cf River Sisin Studies, Us S. Fish and Jildlifc Service, 
describes the work of his organization. This office carries out the require- 
ment of an act, approved August 14, 1946, ".....that dielosical resources 
be given proper consideration in Federal constructicn,....." Therefore it 
makes ".....detailed investigations and reports on whe effects cof impound- 
ment projects on fish and WALdLI fe, ooee5" nd subtits then to the sponsors 
(primarily Army Engineers or Interior's Bureau of Reelametion) Ms ee.Who 
will consider then as integral parts of project plans." The author describes 
the organization, the-hasis of evaluation, the types «f investigations and 
reports, the complex cenilitions produced by. impoundments that nust be 
considered, and the ultimate: effects of the water programs that will be 


_earrie| cut. - 


LWTZ, HANOLD J.:and CHANDLER, NOPERT F., JD. Forest svils. 51h paces, 

illus. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. New York. 1946. 45.25. 
This textbosk covers: the fundawentals of scil science ani their 

application to fcrestry. At the end of eath of its 13 chapters are many 

references. The principal suvjects Giscusse! are soil-forming minerals and 

rocks, soil crganisms ani or vanic matter, colloids, properties of forest soils, 


water relations, soil fc mati. mn, forest seil classification, erosion, and 


forest-soil deterioration. In addition:to discussing soils thoroughly from 
many angles, the- authors ermhasize the ‘influence of parent naterial on 
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REST, Wilde and others) 


native vegetation; the role of small mammals, arthropods, earthworms, and 
yang animals in breaking down organic matter and cultivating the sil; 

i the role of protozoa, bacteria, fungi, actinomyces, etc. in deccmposing 
organic matter. They discuss, in detail, humus ani the conditions of its 
formaticn; its importance in forest production and measures for improving it.: 
They follow descriptions of several cof the physical and chemical rroperties 
of svuils with discussions of their ecological significance. 


WAGNER, HELMUTH’ O,, and LENZ, HANS. El bosque y la conservacion del 
suelo; su inportancia cultural y econumica. 169 rarses, illus.: Editorial 
Cultura, Te Ges Se Ae Mexico; ie F. 198. 

The urgent need for conservation of forests and soil and their wise 
use is discussed. Mexico, in the past, has been using its forests and soil 
indiscriminitely, without any pai fran Mog of the consequences. The result 
is thst these nztural resources are alin st ‘iepleted, Today itexico faces 
the problem of reforesting misused sarcas and cxnserving what is left of the 
soil. In order te present a background for. the problem of-conservation, the 
authors devote a large portion oF the book to the influence of different 
factors such as rainfall, soll pH, winds, depth of sil water, evaporation, 
altitude, ctc., upon ve; “ebation, The upset of the equilibrium of these 
factors, by man, is the cause of Mexieo's plight. The author offers . 
succestions that the iexicans should fcllow in order ty carry cut a program 
of ecnservation successfully. There are excellent sketches ‘that clearly 
illustrate these points.--M. Alberts as e's 


WILDE, Se As. Forest soils and forest grown. 2u1 pages, illus. 
Chrenica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. 1946. 5.00. 

‘This live hook describes the origin of fore ist scils as a whole ani by 
groups based on major ‘differences in environment. It discusses forest soils 
as a-whole and by groups based on major differenccs in environment. It 
discusses forest cover and its relation te enviro nnerit; then ie a forest 
soils as.to their physical and chemical propertiés, | their organisms and hunus. 
> mrs A apply the knowledge of forest scils to the cannon of tree plant- 
ing, soil improvenent, and silvicultural cuttings, 5 chapters deal. with 
forest nurseries: sites, irrigation, fe rtilizers, "fe rtility n Laintenance, 
parasites, «tc. There are fagares that show various interrelationshins, a 
vaviddieitidina of about 650 titles S, and author and subject indexcs. 


WATER 


-.. WELCH, PAUL S. Liza noloyical methods. 370 pages, illus.:- The Blakiston 
Company, Philadelph ia. 19h8. ss 

--“The .purpose of 7: iis volume is to sresent the essertials of those basic 
methods necessary for (2) entry intc the subject of linmolegy, (b) limnological 


‘surveys of lakes anc streams, and (c) fundamental information upon wikek 
Y 2 t 


specialized researches depend." The bock is divided into four parts: (1) 
Hydrographic, mappin; and morph: metry, (2) Physical methods, - (3) Chemicalaetheds 


(h). Biological methods. References ore listed at the ends of chapter. 
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